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a. © aim of PRIMARY EDUCATION 
is stated so admirably in a letter 
that came to the editor’s desk 
recently that we cannot do better than 
quote it here. It exactly describes what 
we hope Primary EDUCATION will be to 
all its readers this year. 

“Personally I place it (PRIMARY 
EpucatTion) first, for three reasons. It 
gives the largest amount of practical 
work; it affords the highest inspira- 
tions; it is first to give work that ex- 
plains any new educational movement. 
No teacher who reads it understandingly 
need ever fear that she will get to be 
‘behind the times.’” 


MR. WHITNEY’S PICTURES 


Prmary Epvucation has had the 
good fortune to secure one of the finest 
series of illustrations that Mr. Whitney 
has ever prepared for publication, and 
that is saying a great deal. They are 
quite unlike anything that has ever been 
published before in this magazine. 
The backgrounds are blackboard pic- 
tures and the foregrounds are formed 
on the sand table, pushed close against 
the background. The whole, as ar- 
ranged by Mr. Whitney, forms so har- 
monious a picture that it is difficult 
to tell where sand table ends ‘and black- 
board begins. The illustrations are all 
from photographs of actual work done 
in the practice classes of the Salem Nor- 
mal School, and the possibilities of such 
an arrangement are infinitely greater 
than those of a simple blackboard sketch. 
The pictures can be used for story telling, 
for geography, for history stories, for 
special days, like Thanksgiving. They 
are really very easy to make, when their 
construction is once understood, and 
this will be fully explained each time and 
diagrams of all structures used on the 
sand table given. The pictures are all 
full-page in size and therefore large 
enough to show details easily. 


PAPER DOLLS 


On many of the sand table pictures 
paper dolls can be used with excellent 
effect <nd a pattern of an appropriate 
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doll will, therefore, be given every month. 
These will be simple enough to be easily 
constructed by small children, they will 
stand alone on the sand table and there 
will be directions for coloring them with 
crayons. For example, in September 
there is an Indian for the Indian sand 
table picture, and in October there will be 
a little Swiss girl. 


DRAWING BY MR. BOONE 


The past year we added eight pages 
to every issue, more than any other 
magazine offers in the way of supple- 
ment. These pages seem to have be- 
come a permanent part of the magazine 
and they will be continued. A part of 
them will be filled by a series of drawing 
lessons by Mr. Cheshire L. Boone, 
Director of Drawing in Montclair, N. 
J. They will outline fully the work that 
may easily be done in first and second 
grades and every step will be amply 
illustrated. Most of these illustrations 
will consist of work actually done by 
children in the Montclair schools, thus 
giving teachers a standard of compari- 
son for their own work and proving the 
practical possibilities of the lesson. Mr. 
Boone has been especially successful in 
securing original figure drawing from 
little children, as the work in the June 
issue shows. 


THE TEACHER’S READING 
BY DR. O’SHEA 


Some of our readers, especially our 
English readers, from whom we are all so 
glad to hear, have asked for a depart- 
ment for ‘Saturday evenings.” We 
have wondered a good deal just what 
would be liked best in such a depart- 
ment, and have finally asked Dr. O’Shea, 
whose advice we all value so much, to 
give us every month a concrete and 
practical résumé of the most interesting 
book and periodical literature concern- 
ing the work of primary teachers. This 
will help you all to keep “up-to-date” 
however far away from libraries you may 
live, and simplify the reading of those 
of you who are overburdened with work. 
These articles, will also, we believe, 


furnish many suggestions for reading 
clubs. 

There will also be published, from 
time to time, some very interesting arti- 
cles on the poets who have written es- 
pecially for little children, including as 
liberal quotations as possible. These, 
too, are written especially for teachers 
where libraries are meagre. 


NUMBER LESSONS 


Many of you, we have reason to be- 
lieve, have found help in the number 
lessons and seat work published the past 
year. This season, therefore, we shall 
continue this department, enlarging the 
amount of seat work given. Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Wheatley, a superintendent 
of schools in Connecticut, who is a very 
successful institute instructor will ar- 
range the work. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY FOR 
BEGINNERS 


Although Primary EpUcATION aims 
especially to help the first and second 
grade teachers, so many ungraded 
primary schools contain also the third 
grade, that we have decided to give you 
some suggestions for beginning the study 
of geography in that grade. These 
lessons will deal entirely with home 
geography, and show the teacher how 
the immediate environment of her school- 
room may be made an adequate intro- 
duction to all the kingdoms of the earth. 
These lessons have been prepared by 
Mrs. Lillian Bergold Bernstorff, of 
Evanston, Illinois, who worked out the 
details most successfully in the practice 
classes of a Normal School. 


BUSY WORK BY MISS 
MOUNT AND MISS GRAVES 


As long as there are teachers who 
must superintend two or three classes 
in a single room — and their name is 
legion —— we must have busy work. 
Miss Mount has been very successful 
the past year in suggesting work that 
has real educational value, and she will 
continue her lessons this year, but on 
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somewhat different lines. In connec- 
tion with it a good working program for 
first primary grades will be published 
every month. These are not “‘made-to- 
order” programs; they have been sent 
to Miss Mount by various teachers in 
different parts of the country and all 
have been successfully tested in the 
school-room. 

In connection with the seat work 
pages Miss Graves, a primary teacher of 


Boston, will suggest various plans for]: 


keeping the little ones interested and 
training their fingers. Her lessons are 
based on the best kindergarten methods 
and will give especial help in dealing with 
children new to school life. 


PHONICS BY 
MISS KLINGENSMITH 


The editor is often asked, ‘‘What 
shall I teach in Phonics, and how long 
shall I teach them?” Miss Klingen- 
smith, Primary Supervisor of Gary, 
Indiana, will answer this question for 
us. Her suggestions will be accom- 
panied by phonic charts and photo- 
graphs. The actual word lists used 
by her own teachers will be given. 
Thes_ lessons will be real drill, not 
merely a set of more or less amusing 
blackboard pictures, and should save 
the busy teacher a great deal of labor. 


PICTURE STORIES 


The entertainment and story pages 
will be as different as possible from last 
year. There will be one short story 
every month, usually one that may be 
used in connection with Mr. Whitney’s 
pictures. 

There will be plenty of short, easy 
dialogues, and plays, songs of one 
stanza set to music, by Mr. Boyd, that 
the little ones may learn, finger plays, 
games, short pieces to speak, pages of 
small pictures, and so on. 

Miss Long will still contribute her 
charming little children to make our 
pages and your blackboard attractive. 
She will also continue the delightful 
illustrations of Stevenson’s child verses 
begun in the June issue. The teacher 
who saves these pictures can make for 
herself an illustrated volume of unusual 
beauty, or a unique reading chart. 





I wish to congratulate you upon the 
exceptionally high character of PRIMARY 
Epucation. I am familiar with all 
educational journals published in this 
country, and with many of those pub- 
lished abroad, and I have no hesitancy 
in saying that your journal stands at 
least very close to the head. The con- 
tents of the magazine seem to me to be 
of high merit throughout, and the illus- 
trations and general arrangement of the 
magazine are unusually fine. 

M. V. O’SHEA 
Department of Education, Univ. of Wis. 
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Use them in your school at the very beginning of the fall term. They are 
of great value. Every pupil ought to know the World's Great Pictures. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Use them as aids in teaching Language, History, Geography, Literature, 
Picture Study, etc. 
For 25 or more 


ONE CENT EACH &:5\:: 


(The one cent pictures are 5 to 8 times the size of picture shown here) 
Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x 3}. Larger, Five Cent Size, 10x 12. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7 x o. 


Large Pi-tures for Framing. 
75 cents, each; 8 for $5.50. 


Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand miniature illus- 
trations, two pictures, and a Colored Bird picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
BOX 1 M-lden, Mass. 


Two cents each for 13 or more. 
22x 28 inches, including margin. Price, 


Baby Stuart 








A FREE LANTERN 





and Equipment, are unlimiied. 
You can take your students into 


THE COLLEGE BENCH LANTERN 


manent in the child’s mind. 


OUR FREE OFFER, 


where it has given more than ordinary satisfaction. 


tern pay for itself. 
You do not need to be a Superin- 


COUPON 


The advantage of teaching the subjects of Geography, Art, History and 
Science, supple nented by Visual Instruction with our 


COLLEGE BENCH LANTERN 


the heart of Africa, Australia, the 
Philippines, Hawaii, anywhere—they 
actually see the countries they have 
been reading about, and studying 
—the peculiarities of the different 
countries and the characteristics of 
their inhabitants. 

The picture the child sees from 
the slides, associated with what he hears in the recitation, makes the facts per- 


During the past few years we have sold the 
COLLEGE BENCH LANTERN to hundreds of Primary and Grammar Schools, 
It has met with such ap- 
proval among instructors because of its simplicity (so easy to operate), and is 
such an excellent supp!ement to ordinary instruction, that we have constructed 
a FREE SELLING PLAN—a way for every schoolroom to possess a College 
Bench Lantern of its own, without spending one cent —by making the Lan- 





tendent, Principal or Member of a 
School Board to be interested in this 
proposition or to secure further infor- 
mation from us. Simply mail us the 
coupon below and we will furnish you 


. jo 40JIN ASU T 


with the information necessary to secure 
one of our lanterns. We want this in- 
formation in your hands, you, who are 
directly interested in the subjects you 


teach. It only costs you a two-cent 


stamp and you incur absclutely no 
obligation. 
Let us hear from you and we will 


WRITE 


send full information at once. 


TO-DAY. 


McINTOSH 


415 Atlas Block 


STEREOPTICON 


COMPANY 
Chicago 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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CUMMINGS’S 
NATURE STUDY FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES 


90 cents 


HELPFUL teacher’s manual for the first 
A three grades. The children are interested in 
the various forms of life by constant appeal to 
their instinct to investigate and their love of imita- 
tion. The outlines given, to be developed by the 
teacher, are based upon familiar experiences and 
facts, and many field lessons are arranged for. 
Pupils are encouraged to make original observa- 
tions and experiments, and to give natural prin- 
ciples their practical applications. In addition to 
animal and plant life, the lessons deal with physics, 
physiology and hygiene. Suggestions are given for 
making apparatus and materials and for caring for 
a school garden. The many illustrations are clear 
and helpful. The book is the result of over ten 
years’ test of the lessons in the class-room, and is 
Suited for use in any part of the United States. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 











Some Specially Good Things 
In New Readers 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE 
Scott—Barbour 

Written just a hundred years ago, but still as fresh as the 
breath of the Highlands. Biographical sketch, and historical 
notes of great value. Exquisite photos of the Lady’s Isle and 
the surrounding country, also a map of Perthshire and Sterling- 
shire. Plaids of the Clans in colors. Portrait by Leslie. 
Printed on dull finished paper. Price, $.45 


THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 
Retold from the original by Katherine Lee Bates 
Exhales the spirit of spring. Beautifully told—displays the 
exquisite humor and gayety which made the original so delight- 
ful. Told in modern English. Frontispiece—a four page folder 
—William Blake’s fresco of 1810. Illustrated by MacDonnel. 
Price, $.40 


LITTLE RHYMES FOR LITTLE READERS 
By Wilhelmina Seegmiller 

Winning little verses about children and the things that chil- 
dren love. Delightfully true to life, humorous, spirited, and 
with such pictures! The author and the artist have simply caught 
up the most lovable children imaginable and presented them with 
inimitable charm. As co-workers for children, Miss Seegmiller 
and Miss Hallock are simply irresistible. Price, $.50 


OLD FASHIONED FAIRY TALES 
Marion Foster Washburne 

The children’s favorites adapted from the poetic version of 
Tom Hood, and told just as grandmother used to tell them. 
Little Red Riding Hood, Puss in Boots, The Sleeping Beauty, 
Hop o’ My Thumb. Four full page illustrations in poster colors, 
besides innumerable text illustrations in colors. Printed in large, 
clear type on dull finished paper. Price, $.45 


You should see these books 


Rand McNally & Company 
Chicago New York 
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They are unequalled for educational purposes, 











of assortments and prices. They will provide exactly what 














IN CAKES—IN PANS—IN TUBES 
For All Grades of School and Art Work 


BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS were originated and especially designed for educational work. 





and have consequently been more widely adopted by 


school boards than all other kinds combined, being officially used in over a thousand: cities and towns. 


BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS are prepared to meet the individual needs of every school, both in variety 


your school requires. 


Write for beautiful souvenir catalogue (sent free) describing these colors 
together with many other art work materials, Address our nearest office: 













Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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Readings in Education 
M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


HE editor of Primary Epucation has asked me to 
prepare a few articles in which I should express my 
opinion regarding suitable reading for teachers who 
are interested in the practical problems of the class- 

room, but who have neither the time, the energy, nor the dis- 
position to devote years to the examination of ancient as well 
as present-day writers. It may as well be acknowledged at 
the outset that many books have been written on teaching 
which, while of interest and value to a student of the history 
of education, yet would hardly repay the practical teacher for 
the energy spent in their reading. On the other hand, there 
have appeared at different periods in the progress of the race 
a few great books with which every teacher ought to be 
familiar. These are the books which have survived through 
the ages, and which seem as fresh and timely to-day as when 
they were written. This is, no doubt, due to the fact that 
they give expression to vital truths concerning teaching, and 
people in all times have appreciated their worth. 

In our day there is a great deal of debate regarding much 
of the work of education, and many teachers do not know 
what doctrines they should believe, or what practices they 
should adopt. To teachers who are thus in doubt the read- 
ing of several of the educational classics will serve as a 
steadying force. Many, perhaps most, of the suggestions 
which are contained in the books I have in mind we are en- 
deavoring to apply in our teaching to-day. It will give us 
courage to persevere in our efforts, if we know that the clearest 
thinkers in every age have held somewhat similar views in 
regard to the solution of these problems. 


I Beginnings of Educational Doctrines 


Many people who are familiar with the great writers and 
thinkers of all times regard Plato as the most eminent of them 
all. There are those who actually reverence Plato. We often 
hear him referred to as the ‘Divine Plato.” Although he 
seems remote from us in time, those who know him think he 
is as modern as Mark Twain or Theodore Roosevelt. Prob- 
ably in every community there are disciples of Plato who would 
regard his advice as better for our present-day life than that 
of any living writer. I cannot recall ever having heard slight- 
ing remarks made about Plato. The people I have heard 
refer to him have always mentioned him only to commend his 
views. Even in the newest and roughest and “wildest” of 
communities of the far West, one finds persons who have 
chosen Plato as their counsellor and guide in respect to things 
of the spirit. Of course, the majority of people have not had 
an opportunity to become acquainted with Plato’s thought, 
and so he simply is a name to them. But for teachers, Plato 
ought to be something more than a mere name. Even if he 
seems far removed in time from us to-day, his opinions about 
teaching are in many respects up-to- date. In certain par- 


ticulars they point out the path which we ought to pursue in the 
effort to realize educational aims and practices, which should 
make our work more effective than it now is. 
[t is in no way necessary definitely to locate Plato in history. 
It is enough to say that he lived and wrote in Athens about 
His native city had reached its zenith in 
He himself was the 


2300 years ago. 
thought and culture during his day. 
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most illustrious exponent of the life and ideals of the city. 
Among other things he set himself the task of outlining a 
plan for the making of an ideal community, in which the wel- 
fare of all its memners should be best promoted. This plan 
was sketched out in his ‘‘Republic,” and teachers ought to 
read certain parts of the book. Its style has captivated people 
in all times, and this is probably one reason why even in our 
day it is regarded by many as one of the greatest books ever 
written. The principles it expounds are developed by means 
of dialogue, in which truths are made clear by questioning, 
until one who holds wrong views is led by his own thinking 
to discover his error, and to see the truth. 

In describing what is essential for the making of an ideal 
community, Plato gave first place to education. He described 
in some detail what he thought was essential in the training 
of a child, so that when he became a man he would make an 
intelligent and conscientious citizen. We have precisely the 
same aim before us to-day as Plato had. What would he 
think of our present methods of training for good citizenship ? 

First, Plato thought great care should be taken with the 
sort of stories told to children. He would exclude all stories 
which misrepresent nature or the gods. He thought stories 
describing ugliness or sensuousness in the gods would be 
exceedingly harmful to children. He said that in any com- 
munity there must be proper persons appointed who should 
examine all books before the young should be permitted to 
read them, and only those stories should be given to children 
which depict courage and honesty and fearlessness in the do- 
ing of duty, even though death should result therefrom. 
Stories that make children afraid to die in a good cause should 
be barred from the home and the school. Stories which repre- 
sented divine beings as given to anger or to revenge or to 
physical indulgence should be prohibited. Stories which 
represented great men as subject to cowardice, or weeping in 
the face of trials, or shrinking from hard or dangerous tasks 
should be banished from the nursery and school-room. 

We have before us to-day exactly such a problem as Plato 
considered, for it is not clear to many teachers that children 
should be allowed to read myths or fairy tales or fables, be- 
cause these are not faithful to the order of nature. Plato, 
however, would not prohibit such stories, because he says that 
if they are morally true, even if they are not quite in accord 
with physical laws, children may read them. But Plato 
would want to be sure that the child would be helped morally 
by a myth or a fairy tale, or else it would be excluded from 
children’s reading. 

It is interesting to inquire what view would be taken by 
Plato of our Mother Goose stories, or our old English folk 
tales, dealing with giants, ogres, and goblins. What would 
he say about “Alice in Wonderland,” ‘Robin Hood,” 
‘‘ Esop’s Fables,” and the like? Are we trying to observe 
Plato’s advice by excluding from children’s reading stories 
which tend to encourage cowardice or cruelty or dishonesty or 
meanness or licentiousness? Are we agreed to-day respecting 
the effect of different stories upon children? Many among 
us think that fables often teach deceit; that the fairy tales 
teach vanity and capriciousness; and the old folk tales teach 
cruelty and bloodthirstiness. There are those who say that 
‘Alice in Wonderland,” has a bad effect upon the young, 
because it leads them to think nature is not law-abiding, 
and they come to view the world in a fanciful way. Again, 
one frequently hears it said that a tale like Red Riding Hood 
makes children indifferent to cruelty; that it hardens them 
to the finer feelings. 

It is not my intention to dogmatize on these difficult prob- 
lems; but here is a point of view which may be of help to some 
teachers. Our ancestors in their efforts to comprehend and 
to adjust themselves to nature constructed all sorts of notions 
about it, and then they elaborated tales which helped them 
to overcome their fears and perplexities. It is probable that 
the child in his development takes some such a view of the 
world around him as was taken at different stages in the de- 
velopment of the race. The tales told by our ancestors prob- 
ably aided them to adapt themselves to nature, and it is prob- 
able that many of these tales will also help the child as he 
moves upward. The fairy tales and the folk tales present 
fanciful conceptions of nature, but at the same time they de- 
sc ‘be the happy outcome of honesty and courage and charity 
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and clearheadedness in dealing with situations presented in 
everyday life. It is probable that the child who gains the 
view of nature given by the fairy tale will be none the less able 
to take the scientific view later on. In the same way it is 
probable that he will have greater confidence in nature in his 
maturity, if he has faced such situations in childhood as are 
presented in Red Riding Hood, Bluebeard, and all the rest. 

But it is necessary that the child should come out righ. after 
hearing these tales. If he is made afraid and left in a state 
of terror, it is likely that he will be injured in his emotional life. 
If he is told fairy tales, and believes that nature is capricious 
in its processes, he will be injured in his intellectual life. It is 
a rather delicate matter to present these ancestral views of the 
world to children, and have the outcome be wholesome in 
every way. Harm may easily be done, just as children may 
be injured by telling them ghost stories, and leaving them in 
a frightened attitude toward unknown things about them. 

It is probable that Plato would take some such a view as we 
have advanced of these tales, which have increased vastly since 
his day. He had in mind when he wrote only the tales told 
by Homer in the Iliad and the Odyssey, and by the poets who 
described the acts of the gods and the goddesses. But we 
have collected the tales told by peoples in all times, and we are 
ready to put these collections in suitable form for our children. 
This simply means that we have an opportunity to give the 
young of to-day all the points of view and the feelings regard- 
ing the world which were experienced by our ancestors from 
primitive beginnings to our own day. 

After Plato expresses his views on the sort of stories which 
children should be allowed to read, he turns to the place of 
music in teaching. He thinks music exerts a deeper influence 
upon character than does any other material of education; 
and this he ascribes to the fact that different melodies awaken 
characteristic emotions and tend to establish habitual atti- 
tudes in us. Certain kinds of melodies, for instance, have 
a softening influence, and they develop in those who hear them 
sensuous feelings, so that they look only to their own indul- 
gence, and lose their vigor and courage. Other melcdies 
inspire heroism and fortitude. So each melody has its special 
effect upon the individual. What we ought to do, then, is to 
select from the entire list of available melodies those which 
strengthen character, which inspire reverence, and which dis- 
pel fear. Plato says we ought to banish all melodies as well 
as musical instruments that do not awaken feelings of courage 
and heroism. It is probable that he would not permit chil- 
dren to hear our waltz music. He would lay emphasis upon 
martial and sacred music, and melodies that suggest hope and 
good feeling. 

May we not gain a very useful lesson from Plato in respect 
to this particular matter? We have vastly greater opportuni- 
ties to use music in education than the people had in Plato’s 
day, but it is probable that we have not made the best use of 
this material. It is likely that the teacher in her school-room 
every day could influence her pupils beneficially by the use of 
different melodies. Doubtless all teachers have observed 
that certain airs will quiet children; others will excite them; 
others will arouse them to effort; others will suggest sadness; 
still others will suggest brightness and good cheer; and so on 
Now Plato’s 
thought, and his suggestion seems appropriate for present- 
day teachers, is that we should play upon the best emotions 
of the child through music, and if we make our appeal fre- 
quently enough, we can make certain emotions prominent 
in the child’s life, so that they will dominate him and really 
determine his character. 

One of the most helpful suggestions made by Plato relates 
to the influence upon the young of contact with evil. It is his 
view that whatever a child sees will exert an influence upon 
him. If he is in the presence of evil, he will be injured. He 
must be kept always in contact with what is good in morals 
as well as in art. Plato would not allow children to see evil 
in the effort to educate them against it. He would not allow 
them to see ugliness in architecture or in pictures, in order that 
they might by contrast be led to appreciate beauty. 

There are many among us who think the best way to pre- 
vent a child’s embracing evil is to show him the evil and warn 
uim against it. Plato denounces this practice as strongly as 
he can. Later on, we will glance at the views of other great 
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ject. For the present we may perhaps be content with the 
simple statement th-t the human mind seems to be so con- 
structed that it tends to assimilate what is presented to it. 
One might indeed put a child in the midst of evil, but make 
good action so compelling that he would choose the latter, and 
the former would make no impression upon him. However, 
this is an extremely difficult task, as we all appreciate in our 
practical dealings with the young, for we do not like to have 
our children grow up in the slums. It seems probable that 
Plato’s view is for the most part based on sound principles of 
human nature. 

Plato’s view respecting what subjects should be taught to 
children seems strange to one to-day. Of course, in his times 
there was much less knowledge which could be presented in 
the schools than there is to-day. But Plato was an idealist 
He was striving after the attainment of the highest spiritual 
good. He thought nature was evil; a man could become 
good only by avoiding contact with nature, and reflecting con- 
stantly upon things of the spirit. To-day we take an alto- 
gether different view. We do not think that nature is evil; 
but on the contrary that everything in nature is an expression 
of wisdom and goodness. We think that the only way to 
attain spiritual ideals is to understand nature, and to live in 
accord with its laws. So we should from the beginning teach 
the child those things which will make him intelligent regard- 
ing the world in which he lives. In this way he will grow in 
insight and moral excellence. 

In the old world to-day there are nations which do not try 
to understand nature. They do not attempt to study it in any 
scientific way. These nations are at the lowest ebb morally. 
Those nations that give attention to the study of nature in 
their schools from the kindergarten onward are the strongest 
physically and attain the highest point morally. So in this 
one respect we are quite opposed to the views of the “divine” 
philosopher of old, but in many other respects we are striving 
to follow the counsel he gave us. Teachers can hardly fail 
to be interested in Books II and V of his ‘‘ Republic’; in these 
he presents his educational views in detail. 





A Plea for History in the 
Primary School 


ISTORY, presented in the right way, is a weapon of 
power both mentally and morally. In our great 


aim of character building History is an invaluable 

aid in molding the lives of the little ones. Here we 
need not search for the ethics of the subject because they are 
so evident that the child himself discovers them. Thus as 
a study of brave men and noble deeds we would give History 
stories a place in the Primary School. 

The first lessons should be very general and should consist 
of narrating stories of colonial children, the sturdy Puritan 
boy, the shy Quaker maiden and the copper colored Indian 
lad. In order to make the stories interesting to the child we 
must describe everything very minutely. First of all, we 
shall paint mental pictures, colored with the hues of the season; 
as in autumn, attention should be called to the graceful maple, 
covered with its beautiful many colored leaves. Now the sur- 
rounding country with its dense forests, rude log cabins and 
home made furniture should be described in detail. Finally 
the child hero, in the quaint dress, characteristic of his time, 
may be placed in the picture. About this character should be 
clustered the important events closely connected with him. 

When the children have become intimately acquainted 
with colonial history through friendship with their child ac- 
quaintances in different parts of the country, we may give 
them history in a different way. Now a typical American 
boy may be introduced and the children may watch his growth 
and development from childhood to manhood until finally he 
takes his place in the world, aiding great movements and 
occupying a high position in the government. Through 
interest in the man desire to know more concerning the great 
movements of the time will naturally follow. 

At this time a few phases of institutional life, simple enough 
ror the child to understand, may be presented by means of 
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concrete illustrations of the divisions of labor. For instance, 
we may describe in detail the work of the postman, the police- 
man and fireman, showing the service each renders to hu- 
manity. 

Finally, the child may be initiated into the workings of our 
great gc vernment by learning something about the methods 
used in the town council and local organizations. The chil- 
dren should be encouraged to get their own information upon 
these questions. The parents will gladly tell what they know 
and in this way we can get their co-operation. 

Children given history stories in the Primary School will 
have a good historical setting upon which to begin the study of 
history proper. As the children have become so intimate 
with the important characters in history their minds will not 
be diverted by individual traits of character from following 
the tangled threads of historical movement. 





“Being Good” in the Primary 
Grades 


NELL CHERRY 
O most children and to a great many teachers “being 
good’’ means having no fun, but I maintain that to be 
really good a child must be happy. 

Do you take the temperature as it were of the dis- 
position of the majority of your pupils inthe morning? Some- 
times an otherwise “beastly day’? can be changed into a 
day of quiet and cheerful helpfulness by a few minutes spent 
in the morning in getting in a “good humor.” . Do not get the 
idea into your head that you are compromising yourself when 
you go to some exertion to lead a boy from the “sulks’’ to 
kindly feelings and happiness. “My discipline’’ is nothing 
if it gets in the way of the real end sought for. 

Does a shuffling of feet, tapping of pencils on the desk, 
incorrect posture, and inattention mean “‘badness”’ to you or 
simply an excess of energy improperly directed? Is your 
remedy a scolding, demerit, “‘stay after school,” or a using of 
the surplus energy in a more pleasing and beneficial way? 

Instead of getting angry at the muffled humming of half 
a dozen voices in your room, did you ever try to stop it for the 
day by singing two or three bright songs? Nature is going to 
exercise the vocal chords as well as the legs even if she has to 
do it on the sly and to your discomfort. 

Physical Culture is a great ‘‘ Be-gooding”’ agent if it is made 
to mean something besides a mere moving of the limbs. The 
mind needs physical culture as well as the limbs and it gets 
it through the joyousness of action which means something. 
For instance, instead of taking “fist movements” take black- 
smith movements, instead of ‘swinging arms” “‘fly,”’ etc. 

The daily program has a good deal to do with “being 
good” — the harder subjects must come at the time of least 
mental fatigue and should be followed by one requiring more 
of the motor activity than mental, drawing for instance. 
Make a careful and conscientious study of your daily program. 

Have a quick and orderly method of marching in and out 
of the building, getting caps, passing books, etc., to avoid 
the so-called “‘badness” that is stimulated by confusion. 
Insist on order but do not require a funeral march. 

Do not laugh — but what you wear has a great deal 
to do with “being good” in the first grades; avoid mon- 
otony. I have seen the influence of a light blue bow make it- 
self felt throughout a whole day. 

Change is another element in “being good”’; even a little 
change in the manner of presenting a lesson or method of 
procedure is very refreshing to both pupil and teacher. 

Temperature also helps to determine how easy it is to “be 
good.’’ I find that my little people do their best work in a 
temperature of about 68° with an occasional lowering of the 
temperature while the pupils are taking physical exercise. 
A complete change of air is given at least once in every forty- 
five minutes. Light and sunshine are helpful in “being 


good”? and when the pupils are not reading the sunlight is 
allowed to flood the room. 

If you want your pupils to be good, banish “‘Don’t”’ from 
your vocabulary and substitute “Please Do.” 
gratified at the change in behavior. 


You will be 
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Local Geography for the 
Third Grade _ I 


A ‘Vear’s Work in Industrial and Social 


Problems 
LILIAN BERGOLD BERNsTORFF, PH. B. 
(Formery of the Western Illinois State Normal School, Macomb, III). 


A Worp oF INTRODUCTION 


HREE years ago it was decided at the Western Illinois 

State Normal School to make a new and as nearly as 

possible model course of study for the Elementary 

School. In geography it was agreed that the work 

of the third year should familiarize the child with his immediate 

environment, while that of the fourth should acquaint him 

with the people of other lands, teach him to see how their 

products contribute to our well being and thus lead the child 
inductively to a view of the “‘ Earth as a Whole.” 

The following course for the third grade was then planned 
by Mr. William J. Sutherland, head instructor in geography, 
and Mr. Frederick G. Bonser, head instructor in psychology 
and Director of the Training School, now of the Speyer School 
at Columbia University. The course has been tested and 
slightly altered as necessary under my supervision, and has 
been found to be most satisfactory in reaching the interests 
and ability to grasp of the child, as well as in giving a thor- 
ough preparation for future work. 


Way Loca GEocRAPHY SHOULD BE TAUGHT AND How 

James F. Chamberlain says: “All real knowledge of 
geography is based upon experiences derived through study 
of the home surroundings and relations.” The course as here 
outlined is a study of the immediate environment, Macomb 
and vicinity, but may readily be adapted to varying conditions 
elsewhere — city, town or country. Everything studied re- 
lates, in some way, to home life and therefore appeals strongly 
to children’s interests. Home life thus studied serves later 
as a basis for comparison and contrast for the lives of distant 
peoples. 

How to teach local geography is an important question. 
The subject matter is carefully outlined by the teacher and 
whenever advisable the development method used, that is, 


> a anieaney, 
“— Say mdi A 


“GooD BYE, GOOD BYE, DEAR 


SUMMER ! 





{foo BYE, DEAR SUMMER!” 
, —Alice E. Allen 


when the teacher can reasonably expect some of the class to 
contribute information in response to her questions, otherwise 
the simple story form or narrative method is the one used and 
the children are called on later to reproduce what has been 
told them. Pictures, blackboard drawings, by teacher and 
pupils, collections of cotton, wool, etc., and observation trips 
are all valuable aids in making the work concrete. As the 
work is planned for daily recitations of twenty-five minutes 
each from the middle of September through the first six weeks 
of summer school, there is ample material for the city or coun- 
try teacher who, according to her own particular environment, 
must eliminate or modify some of the topics. Local geog- 
raphy should be taught as a regular subject, if possible, other- 
wise one-half hour twice a week or as a part of the opening 
exercises. 
OUTLINE OF WORK 

How People Live 

Food. 

Plants and animals as sources of food supply. Foods used 
more in winter; in summer; reasons as far as chil- 
dren can appreciate them. Articles of food made in 
the home. Visit a grocery store; meat market; fruit 
store; bakery; name articles of food procured from 
each of these. Which come prepared? Which need 
further preparation? Note the large number of 
people engaged in supplying other people with food. 
Note the cost of common articles, as: loaf of .bread, 
pound of meat, a dozen bananas, a sack of flour, etc. 
Quantitative considerations furnish valuable arith- 
metic work here. 

Minerals as sources of food supply. 

Salt. 
From what obtained, how obtained, uses. 
Water Supply. 
Wells. 
Source of well water. Difficulty in obtaining. 
Quality. Why often impure. 
Cisterns. 
Source and uses of rainwater. 
Building cisterns. 
City Water. 
How obtained. How furnished to houses. 
Quality. Visit city pumping station. 


Why different. 
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Clothing. 

Correlated closely with history and manual arts. Gar- 
ments worn in winter and why; in summer and why. 
Sources of clothing material; several from animals; from 
plants. Sources and uses of wool, linen, cotton, silk, 
leather, and rubber as clothing materials. The tailor 
shop, clothing house, and shoe store and shop. 

Shelter 

Houses. 

Location. Work of the architect and contractor. 
Excavation; observation trip. Building materials 
— lumber, bricks, concrete blocks; where obtained. 
Masonry. Framework. House in process of erec- 
tion visited and materials and methods of preparing 
and placing noted. Comparisons with houses 
learned about in history. 

Fuel. 

Wood. 

Where obtained. How sold. The supply. Should 
all trees be cut for fuel? Uses of trees for shade, 
for protection from cold winds, for beauty, for pro- 
tection of birds and animals. Wood too valuable 
for fuel. 

Coal. 

Where and how obtained. Visit a mine if possible. 
Compare value of coal and wood as fuels, as to heat- 


ing properties, convenience, and cleanliness. How 
sold. Cost. 
Oil. 

Where obtained. Uses. How sold. Cost. Com- 

pare fireplace, stove, and furnace. 
Gas. 

From what obtained. How obtained. How supplied 
to homes. Convenience. Compare with wood 
and with coal. Visit to gas plant. 

Light. 
Candles. 


How they are made. Convenience and usefulness. 
Stories of lighting in primitive and pioneer times. 
Oil. 
The lamp; comparison with the candle in principle. 
Dangers in the use of oils. 


Gas. 

Natural and artificial. Convenience, cost, dangers. 
Electricity. 

Convenience, safety, cleanliness, brightness; com- 


pare with oil and gas. 


Which is best for the eyes? 
Visit plant. 


Method of conducting electricity. 


What People Do — Chief Occupations 
Commercial Group. 

Supplying the daily wants of the family. 
stores. Employment given. 
chants and community. 

Professional Group. 

Treat briefly, emphasizing professional preparation: 

doctor, nurse, dentist, minister, lawyer, editor, teacher. 
Mechanics. 

Blacksmith, brickmason, carpenter, plasterer, plumber, 
paper-hanger, painter. Study line of work, profi- 
ciency, time and hours of work. 

Work in Factories. 

The Clay Industry of Macomb. 
The Pottery. 

Materials used. How obtained. Visit a clay mine. 

Note that pottery, like the crops, comes from the 

earth. Discuss essential principles of the work. 

Compare the processes with those of clay modeling 

inschool. Recall the pottery of early peoples learned 

about in history. 
Sewer-pipe, Tile, and Brick Factories. 

Visit and treat similarly. Note the significance of 
each industry. Observe the loading of cars 
with stone ware. Brick and pottery in human 
history. 

The Foundry Visit. 

The pigiron. Theblast. Making moulds. 

Polishing. Uses of products. 


Kinds of 
Interdependence of mer- 


Pouring. 
Loading cars. De- 
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mand for old iron. Number of men employed. 
Amount of skill demanded. Compare with work of 
pottery, and of other vocations studied. 

Stock Raising. 

Before beginning, make additional visit to rough land to 
develop the fact that such lands cannot be farmed, but 
are useful for pastures. But note also that stock is 
raised upon level lands which are better. Study 
horses, cattle, sheep, hogs. Discuss work of pro- 
duction, value of products, uses, markets for each, 
etc. 

Dairying. 

Extent of industry. Churning in the home is known to 
some children. Dairy cows — food, care, products. 
Cost and methods of selling. Class make butter and 
cheese. 

Poultry Raising. 

Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys. Uses and needs of 
poultry and how these needs are supplied. Methods 
of selling and values. 

Florists. 

Excursion to greenhouse. Plants and flowers raised in 

summer, in winter. Why? How obtained? Care. 
Fruit Growing. 

Excursion to orchard or fruit tarm in early spring. Note 
surface and soils of orchards, level or sloping. Which 
is better? Why? Note bloom of plants and trees. 
Watch developing fruit. Visit the same places in the 
fall. Care of trees and fruits. What injures fruit? 
What injures plants or trees? Protecting plants and 


fruits. Spraying. How, when, and where fruit is. 
sold. Uses. 
Gardening. 

Where do people garden? Why? Excursion to a truck 
garden. Note location and soil. Note varieties of 
products. Cultivation. Children also make gardens 
at school. 

Farming. 


Grounds best suited to farming. Are best farms hilly 
or level? Visit Crooked Creek; find places where 
the run-off has chiseled deep gulches and valleys. 
Could such ground be cultivated? Washing away 
of sails. Uses of such worn land. Now visit a level 
tract or farm. Compare. Note growing crops, arm 
work, seeding, cultivating, harvesting, etc. 

Communication with Various Parts of City and Outside 

World. 

Roads. 

Highways, streets, sidewalks, as public utilities. 
Methods of building. Uses and rights of travel. 
Support of roads, paving, etc. Methods of road and 
bridze making in the country. “Working” roads. 
Railroads. 

Postal Service. 

Brief story of the development of the present system, 
messages delivered by messengers on foot, on horse, 
carrier pigeons, ‘ Overland- Mail,” train, and boat. 
How stamps first came to be used. Visit post-office 
to see sorting of mail by city and rural carriers; 
also canceling of stamps. 

The Telegraph. 


How alphabet may be represented by sounds. How 
messages are conveyed. Cost. Advantages. See 
telegraph operator at work. 

The Telephone. 
How messages are carried. Advantages. Cost. Com- 


pare with postal system and telegraph. Visit office to 

see use of switchboard. 

Care of the City Government — Council, Mayor, Aldermen, 
etc. Fire Department, Lighting Systems, Public Health, 
Beautification of the City. 

Weather Study and Local Topography. Erosion, transporta- 
tion and deposition of soils, through work as outlined above 
and by special work along Normal Creek, will receive 
much attention. 

Map Interpretation. Prepare children for their use in the 
Fourth Grade by study of single map of city and environ- 
ment. 











Nature Study with the Babies 


ANNA J. PELTON 


HE first grade teacher sat at her desk busily engaged 
turning the leaves of a florist’s catalogue. 


“What are you doing, Miss A.?’ inquired the 

new No. 2 as she paused in the doorway on her way 

home. “Surely you’re not going to garden this time of the 
year?” 

Miss A. laughed. ‘“‘ Not exactly —it’s my Christmas work.” 

‘Christmas work in September!” No. 2 looked her sur- 
prise. 

“Certainly,” Miss A. declared. ‘‘For years I felt that the 
Christmas work with my babies did not stand for all that I 
wished it to. There was a hurry and scurry at the last 
moment, and all we had to show for it was a mass of highly 
colored paper things with which the parents tried to be 
pleased. Also there was a lack of that loving thought which 
is the essence of giving. Then, too, the gifts were often not 
appropriate.” 

“T know,” agreed No. 2. ‘“‘And there is another disheart- 
ening feature to our holiday rush. After the children’s Christ- 
mas is over we are so worn out that we have no heart for our 
home Christmas. But tell me about your scheme.” 

b “Four years ago,” Miss A. began, “I told the wee ones 
in September that I had a secret about Christmas that I would 
tell them. Of course they were impatient to know immedi- 
ately. I showed them a paper narcissus bulb, also a picture 
of the plant in blossom. All agreed that it would be a fine 
thing to give mother a plant in bloom for her Christmas pres- 
ent —one that her little child had planted and cared for all 
himself. 

‘Wishing to make the child feel that the plant is really his, 
I have tried different ways of having him obtain the money 
for the bulbs. All have worked so well that it is hard to say 
which is the best. 

“One year I gave a boy and a girl each a box with a slit in 
the cover, and told the children they might drop all the pennies 
they earned into it. We would call it our “secret box.” I 
also told them if they would bring their boxes to me after 
school I should be glad to start them with some pennies I had 
earned. It’s safe to wager that the candy store on the corner 
didn’t thrive on first grade wealth during the month. Two 
weeks later when those boxes were opened we had a sum suffi- 
cient to buy four dozen paper narcissus bulbs, four dozen 
little clay pots (I had forty children in the room) besides a 
dozen each of daffodil and tulip bulbs for the out-of-door 
garden — the building was new that year and the yard needed 

attention.” 
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“It sounds interesting,” began No. 2 doubtfully. 
never planted a bulb in my life.” 

“Neither had I. Nevertheless those bulbs were a success. 
We studied them carefully. Our money had bought them, 
and best of all mother’s Christmas present was somehow 
mysteriously concealed in that shiny brown onion, 

“The best reading lessons in October were developed from 
this source.” 

“Then came the planting —a great day for the babies. 
Each held fast a jar labelled with his name. A long table had 
been placed in a sheltered spot on the school grounds. The 
day before some of the children had brought their wagons. 
We went to an old barn in the neighborhood for fertilizer, 
and some good soil was obtained from a vacant lot. One 
child whose father was building a house brought his wagon 
full of sand. Iwas so glad that we did not have to depend on 
the florist for earth. Having it already prepared would have 
caused us to miss the pleasure of the first lessons. 

“Hugging their jars tightly lest they fall and break, the 
children marched into the sunshine. At a signal they scat- 
tered over the ground, picking up pebbles to cover the bot- 
tom of the jars for drainage. Then back to the table where 
were piled the sand, fertilizer, soil, and our basket of bulbs. 

“‘Such a merry time as those babies had mixing the ‘‘food’’ 
for their bulbs. Over the pebbles in the bottom of the jars 
they spread a generous supply. Then the bulb was put in and 
I glanced at each to make sure that they were right end up. 
More earth was placed in the jars and well pressed down. 
When all had finished we carried our prizes to the basement 
where they were placed in a big box and covered with dry 
leaves. It is always well to plant a few extra bulbs so that 
the children who enter late may also share in the pleasure. 
We watered the bulbs well once a week till Thanksgiving.” 

“Did the children know the why and wherefore ?”’ inquired 
No. 2. 

“Indeed they did. To them the soil was food, fertilizer 
rich food, and sand drainage. We learned that by experi- 
menting. 

“The second year we planted two bulbs in each jar — three 
and a half inch jars for one bulb, or five inch jars for two. 

“There was another feature of this work that we greatly 
enjoyed. I had a small kodak as did also one of the fifth 
grade boys. We took a number of snapshots of the children 
at different times while they were at work. Blue prints were 
made and pasted in a little Christmas book for “father.” __ 

“The work also had a practical side. Reading lessons 
and desk work were developed from it.” 

‘“‘T wonder if the parents appreciated it, 
thoughtfully. 

“Tf the encouraging words written and spoken by many 
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of them were any evidence, there could be no doubt that the 
work was appreciated.” 

Miss A. paused for a moment. When she again spoke 
her eyes twinkled with amusement. 

“T will tell you of a little incident that occured last winter. 
One mofher sent for a plant the day before school closed — 
wished to give it to a friend for Christmas. We sent it, but 
attached to the jar was the morning’s reading lesson entitled 
‘A Letter to Mother.” I’ve often wondered whether or not 
she sent both plant and message to her friend. The letter 
read: 


Dear Mother — 
We planted this bulb for you last October. 
We have watched it. 
We have cared for it. 
Now we bring this Christmas gift to you with our love. 
Your loving little girl, 





Both teachers laughed heartily. 

“There seems to be something contagious about this work,”’ 
remarked No. 2 as she bade Miss A. good-night. “‘I am 
going to try it, and if I get into trouble I shall call on your 
babies to help me out.” 








Picture Lessons 
Kiss Me 


(Painting by Holmes) 
Lyp1A MARGARET WILBUR 


Lesson I 
Oral 


Discuss the picture in class. As the details of the picture 
are brought out, write them on the blackboard. This will 
require some questioning from the teacher: as, “‘What time 
of the year is it? What time of day? Is it in the country 
or city? What kind of a house? How old is the little girl? 
Notice her shoes and stockings. What kind of a dog is the 
big one? How does the big dog feel? etc. Some of the 
groups of words to be written on the blackboard will be — 
“early morning, spring, stone house, in the doorway, Betty’s 
pets, a Scotch collie, from the barn, before breakfast, proud,” 
and others that may be used during the discussion of the 
Picture. Have these words used in oral sentences. 
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Written 

Write original sentences about the picture, using some 
of these words. This is to be done as seat work. Insist 
on the correct use of capital letters, periods, and question 
marks. After the work is corrected, have it copied in note- 
books kept for this purpose. Have the best of these sentences 
read aloud. Members of the class may exchange books and 
read. This will give practice in reading another’s writing. 


Lesson II 
Oral — a co-operative story jrom ‘“‘ Kiss Me”’ 

At first the class will need many suggestions in order 
to get good sentences. This is easily done if the teacher will 
word her questions so that the answer, in a complete sentence, 
will be a good opening sentence for the story. Call on differ- 
ent members of the class for the same sentence worded differ- 
ently, and then choose the answer that sounds best. This 
will give the slower children an opportunity to help, and will 
encourage all to word their sentences carefully. 

Select, first, the name for the little girl and the dog. The 
children may substitute the names of their own pets and 
friends. The first questions’ from the teacher will be — 
‘“‘Where does Betty live? Does she go to school? What 
does she do all day? Who called her early one morning? 
What did he say? Did she hurry?” etc. As each sentence 
is given, write it upon the blackboard. Explain the reason 
for starting a new paragraph, and as the story progresses call 
for the reason as each new paragraph is begun. This will 
result in more independent work, later on. After the story 
is completed, have it read by one child, or by several of the 

best readers. Select the name for the story. This is better 
done after the story is finished because the children know then 
what it is all about. Choose several names, write them all 
on the blackboard, and then select the one that seems to be 
the best. 

W ritten 


Copy the story in the language note-books. It may be 
used later for supplementary reading. 


BETTY’s SURPRISE 

Betty lives in a big stone house, out in the country. She 
is not old enough to go to school. _She plays all day with her 
dolls, or in the garden with her pets. 

One morning in spring her father called her very early. 
“Come, Betty,” he said, “get up, quick! There’s a surprise 
for you outdoors.” 

Now she did hurry! She didn’t even wait to fasten her 
shoes and stockings. She ran to the door. There on the 
step sat Fanny, the Scotch collie, and beside her was a fat 
little puppy. 

“Oh! Oh! What a dear little puppy! Whose is it?” 
cried Betty. 

“Fanny brought it from the barn for you to pet and play 
with,” her father answered. 

Betty held the fat little fellow close to her face. “I’m go- 
ing to call him Puggy, because he has such a funny nose,” 
she said. “Kiss me, Puggy. You are not afraid, are you ?” 

Fanny sat looking on while Betty held the puppy in her 
arms. She knew Betty would not hurt her baby. 





Autumn Colors 


We're three little colors, 
We come hand in hand, 

The three little workers 
To brighten the land. 


We come in the Autumn 
To make the world fair. 

Just look all about you; 
We shine everywhere. 


Three bright little sisters— 
Our names you can call— 

Red, Yellow, and Orange 
Are the colors of fall. —Sel. 
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wink and blinkand al-most think Their dream is com-ing true, So brightthe sky,so blue! 
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So bright the sky, so blue. 
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Experience Corner 
Miss Graye’s Experiment 
A TEACHER 


HEN home duties called Miss Graye from her well- 

, \ \ appointed city school to one in a small town she 

) comforted herself by dwelling on the joys of being 

in the country once more. She made great plans 

as to the nature work she and her pupils would do and even 

dreamed of discovering an Agassiz or a Burbank among her 
flock. 

So, being filled with this picture of a second Eden, the 
shock to her feelings was all the greater when she first saw the 
place assigned to her. The town was a small manufactur- 
ing place and to her lot had fallen the poorest class of children 
in the poorest part of the town. 

The school building was an ancient wooden structure 
that looked as if it had been through many wars. Choice 
carvings with jack-knives and artistic drawings with pencil 
and chalk covered it to the height of about six feet, showing 
to one with Sherlock Holmes tendencies, perhaps, how far 
the tallest pupils could reach. 

There was a pile of ashes in one corner of the yard, tin cans 
and fruit refuse and papers were scattered frankly about. 
Not a spear of grass dared show its head for rods around, and 
what had once been an attempt at a flower bed was now 
trampled and crushed out of all semblance to beauty. 

But if consternation filled her soul at the outside of things 
greater still was her dismay when she finally entered the 
building — old-fashioned d: uble desks all cut and marred; 
broken chairs; cracked and broken windows; no curtains; 
unspeakable blackboards; grimy walls; a rusty stove and a 
still rustier stove pipe running the entire length of the room; 
and her own desk a piece of furniture that must have de- 
scended from the time of Noah at least. 

What a place to live in! But Miss Graye wasn’t one to 
stay in despair long. Those dreams of hers simply changed 
form and direction. ‘I'll get the children to help, me” she 
said to herself, ‘“‘and through them we'll get the parents 
interested and we’ll simply transform this place. It’s so 
bad to start with that every little bit of improvement will make 


a marked show.” So she cheered her dismayed soul, but 
when she saw the children! 
Forty dirty, ragged, unkempt, barefooted, saucy little 


Savages, hardly one in the lot showing even an attempt at clean- 
liness. 

They were so frankly, unaffectedly dirty that she knew 
instinctively they came from homes where handkerchiefs, 
soap, and water, brush and comb and toothbrush were not 
admitted to intimate acquaintance. 

Clearly her greatest transformation must be with the 





children themselves; but where and how to begin — that 
was the question — and the only solution of it seemed to be 
to begin everywhere at once. 

When she talked it over with her superintendent she met 
only discouragements. That school had always been just so 
and always would be, he guessed. The children came from 
that kind of homes and couldn’t be any different if they 
wanted to, and it wouldn’t do any good to waste money fix- 
ing up that building when it would be back again in its 
original condition inside of two weeks. The experiment 
had been tried to some extent and it had been a failure. He 
called her attention to the flower bed in the yard as a proof. 
The only remedy he could suggest, he facetiously declared, 
was to export all the parents in that district and import a 
better class, and he couldn’t quite see his way clear to that. 

Miss Graye’s eyes snapped. She knew a little something 
about the way the modern child manages his parents, and she 
registered a silent vow she would show that facetious young 
superintendent a thing or two. 

No appreciation of what was beautiful or clean? Why 
then, surely they were the very ones who should be given 
something beautiful and clean to cherish that they might 
learn appreciation. No idea of taking care of school property ? 
Then surely they were just the ones most in need of having 
something worth taking care of placed in their district. 

It was asking too much to expect any mortal to cherish 
and protect such a building as that. 

Parents touchy and hard to get along with? Then clearly 
it was her place to make a special effort to show them she was 
working for their children’s good just as they themselves 
were. 

After a night of anxious thought she formulated her plans. 
Only one or two of the older pupils (for this was a district 
where there were many non-English speaking families and 
children of ten and eleven were often in the first grade) were 
in the secret. Their willing hands helped brush down the 
cobwebs and grime from the wall, scrubbed the blackboards 
as clean as soap and water would make them, washed the 
paint, blacked the stove and stove-pipe, cleaned the win- 
dows, and emptied the desks of their accumulation of apple 
cores, pencil stubs, and waste papers. While they worked 
at these rougher parts Miss Graye had been manufacturing 
curtains out of large sheets of manila paper, had drawn some 
bright-colored pictures on the clean blackboards and had 
tacked pretty pictures over the most unsightly holes in the 
walls. 

“Fortunately no objection can be made to my driving a 
tack in,” she said grimly. “There’s some advantage in 


starting with things at their worst.’’ 

It was a weary teacher that went home that night, but a 
good beginning had been made and she was eager to see the 
The next morning she put on her 


result of the experiment. 
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prettiest dress and brightest tie, and got a bunch of flowers 
to adorn her desk. 

Then she waited to see the children’s faces, for it was really 
a transformed room that met their gaze. Not many of them, 
of course, were conscious of the hardest part of the work that 
had been done, the scrubbing and cleaning, but most of them 
could and did notice the pictures and responded unconsciously 
to the cleaner atmosphere. They readily promised to try to 
keep it clean because they could see how much pleasanter 
a place it was to live in that way. 

Personal cleanliness came next and that was a struggle 
of months. She felt the need of walking cautiously on this 
ground because of the aforementioned “‘touchiness” of the 
parents. But if she must be careful how she suggested that 
the Peters and Marys were dirty, at least no one could blame 
her if she admired the cleanliness and neatness of the Bridgets 
and Toms. There was a positive side to the question which 
was perfectly safe ground. Clean hands and faces were en- 
couraged this way. She bought a quantity of white paper 
napkins and a cake of the most strongly scented soap she 
could find. These she held up before the children saying 
she had bought them for their use. 

Any child who wished could take the soap at any time 
and have a napkin for a towel. 

The experiment was a great success and the danger from 
germs in using the same soap not any greater than from the 
filthy hands without the soap. 

She was willing to buy any amount of soap and napkins, 
only drawing the line at the request of Alphonse who asked 
one night if he could take the soap home for his sister to use 
“cause she was going to a party and wanted to smell good.” 

Later in the year she hoped to get them to use soap because 
it was soap, but at first she relied mainly on the strong scent 
to be the attraction. 

When the novelty of that wore off she revived interest by 
letting some especially clean child come out in front o1 
the class and choose the child who looked cleanest to him to be 
the one to come to the front for the next session, the chil- 
dren in the seats holding up their hands for him to observe. 

One day a friend of Miss Graye’s visited the school bringing 
with her a little girl of five. The contrast between the dainty 
little visitor and the pupils was very marked and the most 
striking part of it was the fluffy bows of hair ribbons that 
waved like butterflies over her flaxen curls: The children 
exclaimed over them in rapture and could talk of nothing 
else all day. 

Up to this time cotton twine and shoe strings had been 
the only hair ornaments (?) in vogue in the school; in many 
cases the change from flying, tangled dirty hair to neat braids 
held in place with a shoe string had marked a great step in 
advance. 

Now a real miracle transpired. 

Rosie appeared with a gorgeous green and purple plaid 
hair ribbon tied rakishly on her mop of fuzzy red hair. 

“It’s me best one,” she announced proudly. “‘Me mother 
would give it to me good and plenty if she knew I was wearing 
it common but I swiped it off er the bureau and Katie tied 
it on for me when we got past the corner. I wanted you to 
see it teacher, ’cause you like pretty things.” 

Of course the moral side would have to be dealt with but 
the ribbon remained in school that morning, at least, to do its 
beneficent work. Rosie was chosen leader in all the games 
and given the place of honor in everything because she 
“looked so stylish.” When they went home at noon Miss 
Graye told the children that even such a beautiful ribbon as 
Rosie’s wasn’t worth cheating our mothers for, but she told 
them she felt sure if they asked permission to wear their best 
hair ribbons once in awhile they would be allowed to. She 
didn’t say teased, but she well knew that would be the result; 
and it was. She met Mrs. Hoolihan on the street a few 
nights afterwards and when she stopped to speak with her 
She was told that ‘“‘My Katie is that wild to have you tell her 
She looks nice that she’s pestering the life out of me to let her 
Wear her best ribbon to school. I’m such a fool I’ve just been 
a buyin’ a new one for her so she can wear one every day. 
She’s a good child and it’s a little thing to do to make her 
happy. She thinks her teacher is the most beautiful thing on 
earth and she must always be tryin’ to live up to her.” 
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Now Miss Graye had been noticing how very 
proved Mrs. Hoolighan looked in her really tasty suit 1 
parison to the red wrapper she usually wore, so she took oc 
sion to say pleasantly that she thought Katie,must get her 
desire to look nice from her mother as well as from her teacher, 
which remark was duly appreciated and passed on to all the 
neizhborhood. The result was that hair ribbons became 
more and more in evidence and everyone was commented 
on and admired by both teacher and pupils. 

The custom in dress for the girls had been to start Monday 
morning with a comparatively clean one which must be worn, 
no matter what its condition, all the week until the Saturday 
wash day came round again. 

The consequence was the school presented an increasingly 
dirty appearance as the week progressed. One little girl, who 
had been praised for being fairly clean even on Friday, gave 
an explanation which also proved an inspiration. ‘I takes 
off me school dress the minute I gits home and puts on an old 
one to play in and then me school dress ain’t so fierce with 
dirt as the others is.”’ 

Miss Graye saw great possibilities in this scheme and ad- 
mired the results of it so enthusiastically that it was soon very 
generally adopted to the great improvement in the looks of the 
school. 

This worked beautifully for the girls, but the problem was 
hardest with the boys. They had no old suits to put on for 
the most part, as their play was so rough a suit was in rags 
usually long before a new one could be purchased. And they 
had no hair ribbons alas! to brighten up their appearance. 
Miss Graye had to be content with the appearance of an 
occasional tie and with encouraging clean hands and faces and 
neatly combed hair. This last meant a royal battle for weeks. 
A straight, well-defined “part” in any boy’s hair was hailed 
with the same joy as a new hair ribbon and it was a great 
day in history when Benny came with his hair plastered down 
with soap to make the part stay in his wiry hair long enough 
for Teacher to see it. 

Praise seemed to have no effect, however, on some who 
needed it most. Finally she hit upon the scheme of offering 
pocket combs as rewards for noticeable improvement and 
that helped matters along speedily. The boys were very 
proud of these combs and more than willing to use them when 
once they were their own. 

All this about the improvement in the room and the chil- 
dren; but the improvement did not stop here. It was a short 
step from clean hands to neat work on their papers; from 
tidy desks to orderly habits of working; from the better care 
of school property to the better care of home and town property, 
from the proper handling of school books to the proper treat- 
ment of library books; from the appreciation of flowers 
and plants as adornments of the school room to the loving 
care of trees and flowers and shrubs outside. It was impossi- 
ble to improve in all these respects, moreover, without also a 
noticeable improvement in manners and morals on the street. 
One little girl expressed it by saying, ‘We're a tryin’ to make 
our school nice inside of us and outside of us ’cause Teacher 
likes it that way.” And all through the struggle Miss Graye 
preserved the attitude she determined on at first — never 
finding any fault or making any comment on anything untidy 
or ragged in any child’s appearance, only praising invariably 
and enthusiastically every least attempt at anything better. 

It takes such a little while to tell all this and it sounds like a 
fairy tale when told, but O, the long weary days and weeks 
and months of struggle that were lived through to reack even 
this beginning of better things There were many days of 
discouragement, many lapses on the part of children whom 
she thought she had reached, and many children whom she 
seemed unable to touch in any way. 

Perhaps her greatest discouragement through it all was 
her skeptical superintendent. He had said nothing openly 
about the work she had done though she had suspicions he 
was beginning to learn that “thing or two” she had vowed to 
teach him when she found new curtains to replace her im- 
provised paper ones, and freshly painted blackboards after 
one vacation, and an occasional set of mew readers to replace 
the dilapidated ones she had found there. It was not until 
June, however, the last month of her school year that her 
greatest triumph came. She had valued his tacit acknowledge- 
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ments of her success, but she had given up expecting such 
satisfaction as was hers on that day when he stood in her room 
at the opening of the afternoon session and gazed with wonder 
at the line of fifteen boys, ranged up before the six by eight 
looking glass Miss Gray had placed in the back of the room, 
waiting their turn to use their precious pocket combs. The 
look of bewilderment and amusement on his face was worth 
all her year’s effort and discouragement. And the cream of 
it all was to see, bringing up the rear, even Joey Abrams, the 
dirtiest, greasiest boy of the lot. who. having not yet attained 
unto his reward. was wetting his fingers in his mouth and using 
them te force a part in the hair which had never known the 
feeling of a comb. 

The skeptical superintendent laughed till he cried at the 
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Phonics as an Aid in Learning 


to Read 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH, Assistant Superintendent oi Schools, 
Gary, Ind. 


ISS A.’s pointer rose slowly while she looked smil- 

ingly up and down the line. Every eye was on its 

rubber tip. Finally it settled on f and “‘f, f, f, f,” 

said Katherine, like an adorable kitten in a huff. 
hen the pointer moves to s and “‘s, s, s, s,” rang out sibil- 
antly, although there was neither serpent nor goose to be 
seen. It was Billy, most charming of little flaxen-haired 
boys. Then Miss A.’s eye moved in the direction of Gio- 
vanni Riccardo Sousoni, and her pointer neared p. Giovanni 
Riccardo’s expressive lips pouted themselves in readiness 
to blow out an imaginary candle, and out went the candle 
with four puffs just as the pointer touched p. A tired little 
dog panted “‘h, h, h, h,” exactly at h, and something, pre- 
sumably a clock, ticked “‘t, t, t, t,” at t, and a little red hen 
who could only whisper said “‘c, c, c, c,’’ over an egg which 
existed somewhere in the land of fancy. 

Now the class was ready for a new sound and Miss A. 
wrote 4, and showed the children how to sound it while they 
all gazed intently at her mouth. Then everybody had a 
trial, and the class was ready for the next step. 

Asa prelininary to this next step, the class had been drilled 
all through the month of September on distinguishing familiar 
words when pronounced slowly, spelled by sound,” by Miss 
4 At first whole sentences had been given, in which one 
word was pronounced slowly, and the children, who re- 
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sight and after that Miss Graye never suggested any improy<- 
ment in that district in vain. 

‘And the best part of it is, Miss Graye,”’ he told her atter- 
wards, ‘‘that we have had no complaints of you from the 
parents all this year and that is amazing, for it has hitherto 
been a very touchy district. What have you done to them?” 

‘Not a thing,” laughed Miss Graye, happily. ‘‘I’ve simply 
gone on the principle that the American parents could be 
made to want whatever the children wanted, and I’ve made 
the children want what I wanted because I loved them and 
they loved me. We'll get a new school house in this 
district soon,” she prophesied. 

“T shouldn’t wonder a bit if you did,” answered the thor- 
oughly converted superintendent. 


. 





garded it as a delightful game, told the teacker what she 
said. For example, Miss A. would say, “I shall tell you in 
the new way, something I have at home, and see if you can 
tell me what it is,”’ and then, “I havea little redh en. Care 
would be taken to separate the sounds so little at first, that 
the children could not fail to know what she had. Some- 
times she would direct them to do things, in the same way, 
and the answer would be the performance for the action 
directed. Soon the separation between the sounds was 
made greater, and before long, no familiar word, however 
distinctly sounded, as to its elements, could remain unde- 
tected. In order to save time for more drill in recognizing 
words by hearing the elementary sounds, the sentences were 
dropped, and single words were taken; but the game lost 
none of its fascination, because of childhood’s love of gibber- 
ish. 

Now Miss A. had a needed consonant and she could begin 
to combine the elementary sounds as shown by visible 
symbols into words, the reverse of the process she herself had 
used in the sound game, but exactly what the children had 
learned to do by ear. Now the sight element was to come 
in, and the symbols for the sounds that had grown so familiar 
were to be learned. She wrote s 4 t on the board, told the 
sound of 4 once more, and had it made by the class, and then 
said, ‘“‘Sound the letters as I point to them,” and all the 
class sounded. Then she wrote the word sat and said, 
‘See how close together the letters are. W-* must sound 
them close together. I shall move my pointer fast and you 
must hurry. So, rapidly, as she pointed to the letters with a 
gliding motion of the pointer, the children sounded sat; 
and their ears, accustomed to the process, gave them the word 
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sat. They all 
looked at Miss A. 
a moment in sur- 
prise, then laughed 
as if it were a joke, 
end looked ct the 
board for another 
and of the same 
sort. Miss A. 
wrote in succession 
‘at and hat and 
fat and cat and tap; 
and the lesson was 
over for that day. 

On succeeding 
days she ta’ght ,o 
i, i, é, finding the 
most unaccountable diffic Ity with ¢, and more than seemed 
reasonable with i, as compared with 4, 6, i, But, instead 
of teaching these all in a row, as fast as she succeeded in 
teaching a vowel, she hastened to combine it with the sounds 
already learned, because this gave the review need<d of the 
old sounds to keep them from dropping out of mind, under a 
slightly new guise, shvwed even these small children the 
reasonableness of learning such otherwise useless things as 
elementary sounds and gave them time, by thus beginning 
early in the term, to learn to blend elementary sounds as 
produced by themselves into words, which is the greatest 
stumbling block in all phonic work. 

In the meantime, the reading was being taught at an en- 
tirely different time of day, by every method but the phonic, 
in order that the children might see in the printed page thought :, 
not words and letters, which would effectually shut out the 
imagery behind the symbols. In the sound exercise the at- 
tention was centred on the forms and sounds; in the reading 
class, on the thought to be gained from reading, in the hope 
that later the sound work mighi prove an efficient help and 
not a hindrance to real reading. 

The following are the words formed in the sound class 
from the consonants and vowels given: 





at tip hot top 
fat sap pot hop 
sat tot pop 
hat cot 
pat 
cat 
tip cit It t!p sét 
cup hut sit sip pet 
pup hit 
fit 


Such words as the following could be formed, but they are 
not well within the vocabulary of children, and being, there- 
fore, nothing more than meaningless syllables to them, would 
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undoubtedly lead to their mistaking other really meaningless 
syllables for words, 

sat Sa} {oy sup 

hip pip pit pap 

In the very first place, those sounds which seem most easily 

made by children were given; but shortly, when they have 
grown better able to do the work, sounds were selected with 
reference to the number of words that might be made by their 
use. 
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Foreign Lands 


Up into the cherry tree 

Who should climb but little me ? 

I held the trunk with both my hands 
And looked abroad on foreign lands. 


I saw the next door garden lie, 
Adorned with flowers before my eye 
And many pleasant places more 
That I had never seen before. 


I saw the dimpling river pass 

And be the sky’s blue looking-glass; 
The dusty roads go up and down 
With people tramping into town. 


If I could find a higher tree 
Farther and farther I should see, 
To where the grown-up river slips 
Into the sea among the ships, 


To where the roads on either hand 
Lead onward into fairy land, 
Where all the children dine at five, 
And all the playthings come alive. 
—R. L. Stevenson 





The First Day of School 


GRACE M; PoorBAUGH 


E often hear the question asked, ‘‘What shall I do 
the first day of school?” This is a trying day for 
the most skillful teacher and especially is this true 
if the children have never been to the kindergarten. 

This is very often the case, since many of our public schools 
do not have kindergartens. 

Mothers ought to know how much better it is for the child 
and the teacher if the little ones are brought to the school and 
left there at once in the teacher’s care. Everything is strange 
and the timid child clings to his mother, debating whether he 
is to like his new surroundings or not. 

Hitherto the child has known nothing but play, hence the 
ends to be obtained must be accomplished through play. 
As yet he knows only his little family circle. So we must be- 
gin with that which the child already loves. Talk first to the 
children about their own homes. Find out how many have 
babies at home. 

S‘»o for them, “‘The Finger’s Lullaby,” by Mrs. Gaynor, 


Book I. Have them listen closely while you sing it several 
times. (Then accompany the song with suitable motions.) 
After doing this, repeat the singing and have them imitate 
the motions; then let them hum the tune with you and 
finally sing the words, you singing one phrase at a time and 
they-singing it after you. Teach the song, “‘The Dream 
Man,” inthesame way. This song is taken from the ‘‘ Teach- 
er’s Edition for Elementary Grades,’ Educational Music 
Course, by Ginn & Co. Ask how many would like to play 
helping mamma. Place on each child’s desk a hektographed 
picture of a baby. Then, with a pin, let them prick each 
line closely, playing they are sewing baby’s dress. Ask them 
to suggest some of the things with which baby likes to play. 
(Ball, rattle, box, etc.) 

Draw these upon the blackboard for them. 
pegs and let them outline these upon their desks. 
up the picture of a baby, ask them what they see. 
ply, “I see a baby.” 

Place this sentence upon the blackboard as their first read- 
ing lesson. Place upon the desk of each child the pictures of 
several of baby’s toys. These may be taken from catalogues 
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sent out by various firms. Give them colored pencils and see 
how neatly they can color these pictures. 

Rest Exercise: Imitate rocking baby. Use this exercise, 
which we will call “‘ Going up stairs to get baby’s toys.” Have 
them do this by seeing if they can name correctly what you 
have placed on the steps. 

Repeat one song and dismiss for the morning. 

At this time, the children should be taught how to leave 
their seats, pass to the cloak-room, return to their seats, then 
pass from the room. The manner in which this is done will 
be governed by the size of the room and the arrangement of 
doors. In case the room has two doors, this plan will prove 
very satisfactory: Children stand in aisles by their seats. 
Row 1 faces the front; row 2, the back, andsoon. Children 
march up and down the aisles — pass out of the door for their 
wraps and into the room through the other door. 

It will be several days, at least, before children are able to 
do this as they should. Do not be surprised if after a week’s 
drill some child still loses his way. 

After the children have learned sufficiently well some march- 
ing song, allow them to sing while passing from the room. 

The same form of dismissal may be used for recess. 





THE AFTERNOON 

The children should be given something to do as soon as 
they enter the room. Usually when children are disorderly 
before the opening of school, they will, to a certain extent, 
be disorderly during school hours. 

Various plans might be suggested to be carried out at this 
time. A very good one is this: See that each child is sup- 
plied with a tablet and pencil, this tablet to be used only 
before the opening of school. Before the children enter the 
room, the teacher may place upon the blackboard some 
simple design for the children to copy. 

The children should be told that at the sound of the bell, 
all work must be put away and position must be taken. The 
position required of children should be one that will not tire 
them. The children will look well and also be comfortable 
with their hands folded on their desks. Too much discipline 
should not be required of first grade children, nor should 
they be allowed too much freedom. 

Repeat the song, ‘“‘The Dream Man,” having them play 
that they are putting baby to sleep for its afternoon nap. 

Lay baby’s house with colored sticks. Give this exercise 
which we will call ‘‘Going to see Baby.” Draw a house on 
the blackboard with baby pasted in the window. Reach the 
house by naming the stones in the path. 

This exercise which we may call, “Picking up baby’s 
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blocks” may be used. Draw blockson the blackbourd. Pick 
them up by naming the words upon them. Baby’s dolls may 
be named in the same way. 

A folding lesson, the ‘‘Window of Baby’s House,” may 
then be given. The material used may be folding squares. 
Fold the lower edge to meet the upper edge. Crease. Un- 
fold. Turn the paper so that the crease is in a vertical posi- 
tion. Fold the lower edge to meet the upper edge. Crease. 
Unfold. 

Teach the song, ‘‘Good-bye,” by Mrs. Gaynor, Book I. 

As an ending for this teach “‘The Good-Bye to All” song 
from Mildred and Patty Hill’s ‘“‘Song Stories for the Kinder- 
garten.” It is not, however, a good-bye song in the book, 
but a good-morning song. The words “‘good-morning to 
you”’ may easily be changed to “good-bye to you.” The 
children may sing the first verse together. The teacher may 
sing to the children the part beginning with ‘‘ good-bye to you.” 

The children may then sing the same to the teacher, chang- 
ing the words ‘“‘dear children” to “dear teacher,” or they 
may use the teacher’s own name, providing it can be used. 

If the children have been to the kindergarten, the problem 
is a different one. Having mingled with other children, they 
are no longer timid, but are now looking forward to days of 
greater happiness in the primary school. 

But the work is new and in many ways unlike what they 
have been used to doing. The wise and tactful teacher must 
plan to blend the work of the kindergarten with that of the 
primary school in such a way that the child will not feel him- 
self a stranger at all when he enters upon his first day of school. 

In order to be able to plan in this way, the primary 
teacher must know thoroughly the work done in the kinder- 
garten. Games which they played the previous year may be 
used at first and talks may be given about the squirrel, rabbit, 
or pigeon, which they had for pets. These little talks will not 
be time wasted, for through them you will gain the children’s 
confidence and love. 





Daily Program 
First, Second and Third Grades 


JOANNA FAHEY 
g- 9:15 Morning Exercises and Memory Selections. 
g:15- 9:30 Writing. 
9: 30-10:00 First and Second Grade, Word Drill and 
Reading. ‘Third Grade Study Number. 
1o:00-10:15 Third Grade, Recitation, Number. First 
Grade, Busy Work. Second Grade Study 


Number. 

10: 15-10: 30 Second Grade, Number. Third Grade Study 
Reading. 

IO: 30-10: 50 Recess. 


10: 50-11: Third Grade, Recitation, Reading. First 
Grade Copy Words. Second Grade Study 
Reading. 

II: 5-11 :15 First Grade, Phonics. Second Grade Study 

Spelling. Third Grade Study Language. 
11: 15-11: 30 Third Grade, Recitation, Language. Second 
Grade Study Language. First Grade, Busy 
Work. 
11: 30- 1:30 Noon. 
1:30- 1:50 Music. 
1:50- 2:5 First Grade, Recitation, Reading. Second and 
Third Study Reading. 
2:5 — 2:20 Second Grade, Recitation, Reading. First 
Grade, Copy. Third Grade Study Spelling. 
2:20- 2:30 Third Grade, Recitation, Spelling. First 
Grade, Busy Work. Second Grade Write 
Spelling from Memory. 
2:30- 2:50 Recess. 
2: 50- 3:00 General Lessons once a Week. Third Grade 
Geography. 
3:00- 3:15 Third Grade, Recitation, Reading. First and 
Second Grades Copy Work. 
3: 15- 3:30 Second Grade, Recitation, Spelling. Third 
Grade, Silent Reading. First Grade, Busy 
Work. 
Drawing. 


uw 


Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR BUSY WORK 


Seat Work and Sense Training 


CHRISTIANA MOUNT 
(All rights reserved) 


“Thus Satan finds mischief for idle hands to do.” 


EAT work has a triple purpose. It makes the previous 
lessons clearer, prepares the way for the new and de- 
velops concentration and attention. 

The seat work program, if planned for the best 
interests of the child, must contain more than a mere list of 
contrivances for his amusements. There must be careful 
provision for his real needs. It must supply tasks that will 
test his ability and the scope of his information. 

Matching, sorting, comparing words and sentences develop 
judgment and discrimination; cutting, sewing, drawing, 
folding, and modeling, develop quickness of action, keenness 
of perception, accuracy of vision, and the idea of form. 

The proper use of seat work will encourage self-reliance and 
independent thought and action. 


September 


Farewell to summer time, 
The long, bright holiday, 

The children have their lessons now, 
And cannot always play. 

The work of the first month must consist of the simplest 
exercises unless the children have had previous kindergarten 
training. 

Teach the pupils how to handle the scissors, for many pupils 
use the left hand for cutting although they are not left-handed. 

Cut strips of paper along the blue lines. 

Cut dresses from fashion books, flowers and fruit from seed 
catalogues, furniture from furniture catalogues. These ex- 
ercises steady the hand and help to train the eye. 

Fold a book, a shawl. Lay straight lines of sticks, pegs or 
lentils. 

Prick the outlines of a circle, a square. 

Mark through the holes in the coarse sewing cards thus 
making cards for future use. 

Make one line with a pencil. Write the figure “1” after it. 

Make one dot, one ring, one star. Write the figure ‘‘one” 
after each. 

Make two vertical lines, two horizontal lines, two dots, two 
rings, two stars, cut two objects from old readers or catalogues. 
Write the figure 2 after them. 

Write the figures 1, 2, 3, ina column with the name of each 
figure. Draw or cut the following pictures and write the 
numeral for each and its name. 





ee ae 


Pupils look for the new sound in a list of words. Sound it 
softly each time they find it. 


DRAWING, MODELING AND SENSE TRAINING 
The Sphere 


A model for each child or, if that is not possible, use the 
boys’ marbles or balls. 

Pupils hold the sphere and discover the following facts: 

It is smooth and pleasant to hold and handle. 

It always feels the same however it is turned in the hand. 

Its outline always appears the same no matter how it is 
turned. 


‘things in the room that resemble the sp-tere. 

Things out-of-doors that resemble the sphere. 

Fruits that look like it. 

Model the sphere. 

After a drill on handling the pencils, show 
the sphere and have a drill on circles. 

Theme for the month — Kindness. 


the outline of 


Memory Gems 
If you’ve had a kindness done, 
Pass it on. 
*Twas not meant for thee alone, 
Pass it on. 


Be kind and be gentle to those who are old, 
For kindness is dearer and better than gold. 


Deal with another as you’d have 
Another deal with you; 

What you’re not willing to receive 
Be sure you never do. 


Be kind to dumb creatures, be gentle, be true, 
For food and protection they look up to you. 


Motion SONG 


Children go to and fro, 

In a happy little row; 

Faces bright, footsteps light, 
Such a pretty sight. 

Swiftly turn round and round, 
Just the toes touch the ground 
Follow me full of glee, 
Singing merrily. 


1 Birds are free, 2? so are we 
And we live as cheerily, 
But we work, study too, 
For we learn “‘twice one are two,” 
3 Holding fast each other’s hand 
We’re a jolly little band 
4 Follow me, full of glee 
Singing merrily. 


Motions 


Children stand in rows facing each other. As they sing they move 
back and forth toward each other. 

At “swiftly turn,” each child turns on his tiptoes. 

All face quickly and follow the leader around the room. 

1. Motion as of birds flying. 

2. Hands pointing to each other. 

3. Clasp hands. 

4. March. 


Teaching the Alphabet in 
Regular Order 


C. S. Mount 


In order to find words in the dictionary the pupil must know the 
alphabet in regular order. The following devices have been tried and 
proved successful. The pupils have had oral spelling so they are famil- 
iar with the names of the letters. 


I 


Give each pupil a letter card. Place ‘“‘A” upon the board. 

Call the pupil having “A” to the front of the room. 

Ask the class for the name of the letter. Tell them to find 
“A” in a number of words. Take up ““B” in the same way. 


2 
Show “A.” 

All the pupils having ““A” stand 
Show ‘B.” 

Pupils having “‘B” stand. 
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Place the “‘A” pupils first — the ‘“‘B” second. 
Class recite. Add C. Class recite. Continue until the 
alphabet is completed. 


3 


Place ‘“‘A”’ upon the board, then “B.” 
Pupils recite A, B. 

Add C. 

Pupils recite A, B, C. 

Continue until the alphabet is complete. 


4 
Use picture book with pictorial alphabet. 


uw 


Alphabet blocks. 


6 


Place a number of words upon the board. 

Pupils count the number of times they can find “A.” 
Write “A,” on paper. 

Look for “B.” Write “B.” Continue until alphabet 
completed. 


Tr 
y 


Song 


W, x, Y, Z. 
O how happy we shall be 
When we know our A, B, C. 





Occupation Series 
Etta MERRICK GRAVES 
I Pattern Tracing 
CUTTING TO A LINE 
HILDREN who enter the first grade from the kinder- 
garten in September, at five years of age, have had 
their hands trained to use pencil, scissors, and paste, 
with more or less skill and neatness. Those who 
enter from the home lack this advantage and must acquire 
it. 

Thus at the beginning of the year only the simplest forms 
can be attempted and cutting to a line must first be prac- 
tised. For this purpose cutting on the black lines of news- 
paper columns and pasting the strips together for links in a 
“chain” is good exercise. After this the finer lines of wide- 
spaced writing paper can be cut and colored with crayons 
for chains. 

Difficulty in holding a pattern while tracing around it can 
be overcome by tracing around large circular and square 
cards in straight rows and coloring in without “running over 
the edges” Do not let the child always cut out what is 
colored in, as this is liable to make him careless in filling in a 
given space, feeling that it will be cut out and it doesn’t mat 
ter. 
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PATTERN—MAKING 


Most teachers have found the hektograph a most import- 
ant part of their equipment. Illustrative work of all kinds 
is quickly prepared for the use of the children and it is in- 
valuable in the preparation of patterns for tracing. Units 
which are to be used but once, in connection with a special 
holiday subject, can be hektographed on the final paper for 
cutting or coloring in. Units that can be used many times 
such as animals and flower patterns may be termed “stock 
patterns” and should be hektographed on ‘‘oak tag” or 
“manila tag” and cut by the teacher (or children of an 
older class). Make patterns of each kind enough for two 
divisions, and keep them in an envelope with the name marked 
on the outside. These patterns are ready for use at a minute’s 
notice and are of more value to the child than hektographed 
units, as he must make his own outline to be cut out. He 
therefore learns that care in tracing is needed to produce a 
good unit. Difficult units that demand more skill in the 
cutting can be hektographed on the final paper and the les- 
son be one of cutting and pasting in groups or of careful 
coloring. 


Use of Patterns 
1 NUMBER GROUPINGS 


The simplest exercise is that of tracing, cutting and pasting 
a single unit, to obtain a good outline, well pasted and placed 
in the center of the sheet. This is followed by tracing two 
units from a large square (6 x 6) of white or black cutting 
paper. If patterns of animals are used it will afford an op- 
portunity for choice in arranging them “‘face to face’ or 
‘back to back.” Generally the former is preferred by the 
child. Border lines can be added by the teacher, and later 
by the children when rulers are given. Alternating black and 
white units, or grouping two black and two white form at- 
tractive borders. (See the excellent illustrated article by 
Jane L. Hoxie in the Aindergarien Review, January, 1910.) 

This grouping of two, three and one, three and two, etc., 
trains the number sense and later on when formal number 
work is taught, charts can be pasted in definite groupings 
with the story written below. For instance: three white 
rabbits above a line and two black ones below. 
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2 BLACKBOARD BorRDERS 

The *‘best” units can be used in attrac- 
tive blackboard borders. Leave a space 
about 7” wide at the top of blackboards not 
utilized by the alphabet. Draw white or 
colored chalk lines above and below and 
lightly paste the white, black, or colored-in 
units in number groupings between the lines. 
Touches of colored chalk for ground add to 
the effect when flowers or animals are used. 
Change the units each month to keep upwith 
the changing season. The children’s interest 
will be keen in supplying the fresh material, 
although you hate to part with the old. 

Large units cut from drawing paper can 
be pasted on strips of gray book-cover 
paper to form a permanent frieze above or 
below the blackboards. Chalk border lines 
and landscape background touches add 
to the attractiveness of the border and 
brighten the school-room. Always use the 
children’s cuttings as it helps to give them 
a pride in their own room 

The border of geese given this month is 
the first of a series for blackboard decorz- 
tion to carry on the line of pattern tracing 
here suggested. 

3 BOooKLeEts 

Pattern-cuttings may be used to adorn the cover of writing 
books or to head a written language sheet. Simple forms 
can be traced on folded paper to make a booklet in which 
words, numbers or phonic facts are written. ‘‘Apple’” books 
can have the covers colored red, etc. Merely the outline 
ol a pattern traced several times on a sheet of paper, within 
which words, etc., are written, adds interest to “drill.” 


. 4 SAND-TABLE WorK 

Illustrative work on the sand-table (or even on a table 
without sand) is of the keenest delight to children. Each 
month should afford some subject of interest to be represented 
by pattern-cutting for the sand-table “‘village.”” The follow- 
ing subjects have been found successful with us: 


September ‘‘Free use of sand.” 
October “Harvesting.” 

November “Indian Pilgrim Village.” 
December ‘Santa Claus’ Arrival.” 
January ‘Eskimo Village.” 
February ‘“‘Soldier Encampment.” 
March “Holland.” 

A pril “Farmyard.” 

May “ Circus.” 

June “Vacation Plays.” 





My Automobile 


Mauve M. GRANT 
(A Finger Play) 
Honk! honk! honk! 
Near and far, 
Here I come 
With my motor car. 
(Children seated. Hands curved as ij holding the steering 
wheel. ) 
I turn the wheel to the left, just so, 
(Hands curved as ij turning wheel to le}t.) 
Now down the avenue 
See me go! 


Honk! honk! honk! 
Away we go, 
Turn the wheel now. 
(Motion as ij turning wheel.) 
Slow, there, slow! 
Chug, chug, chug, 
Whiz, whiz, whiz! 
What a fine car 
My auto is! 
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An Indian Corner 


GRacE M. PoorRBAUGH 


AVE you ever known of a child who didn’t love to 
make things? It matters little what children make, 


but they find their greatest delight in constructing 
something. 

As Miss Smith was planning her work for the fall, she 
wondered what she could have her children make that would 
be new and yet serve the purpose she wished. 

During the first few weeks there were always talks about 
things nearest the child — his home, father, mother, baby, 
etc., then followed talks about the Indian baby, and a com- 
parison was made between its environment and their own. 

This would furnish material for at least one week’s work. 
In Miss Smith’s notebook, she jotted down this outline: 

Monday Indian baby and its cradle. 

Tuesday Indian baby’s mother. 

Wednesday His home. 

Thursday His playmate. 

Friday His canoe. 

Then the thought came to her, Why not have an Indian 
corner and let the children construct the things with which to 
decorate it? During the summer, a circus had been in the 
town and the store windows had been filled with pictures 
advertising it. Among these Miss Smith noticed some 
splendid Indian pictures and one which esvecially attracted 
her attention was that of a papoose. 

She went at once into the 
store where she had noticed 
these pictures and asked 
the merchant if she might 
have them after circus day 
and of course he was only 
too glad to let her have 
them. Now was her op- 
portunity to use them. 
When they had finished 
iooking at the picture of 
the papoose, Miss Smith 
asked if they would like 
to make a papoose in its 
cradle. 

Of course the childrer 
were delighted and anx- 
ious to do this. To each 
child she gave the pattern 
of a cradle. (a) These 
were made of heavy manila 
paper. Instantly forty 
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crayograph boxes appeared on the desks and the children 
were ready for work. 

The baby’s cradle blanket, which they played was tucked 
inside the cradle, was colored yellow, then the little face was 
made next. This was colored brown and the eyes, nose, and 
mouth were colored black. Of course the little fingers did 
not make the features very exact, but you would be sure to 
recognize it as a baby’s face. The sides of the cradle were 
shaded light brown and folded in so that they were ready to 
strap the baby into its cradle. 

Nearly every child knew how to lace up his own shoes. 
They were told that in the same way they were to lace up 
baby’s cradle. Each child was then given a needle and heavy 
black thread. 








The next day, Miss Smith told them they might make an 
Indian mamma. After a short talk about the Indian mother, 
she proceeded to give them the material needed for the mak- 
ing of it. To each child she gave a piece of drawing paper, 
64” x 12” upon which was hektographed a pattern similar to 
(6). 

Then with crayograph they colored the head and legs black 
and the moccasins yellow. 

When this was done, she gave them patterns similar to (c). 

These they laid on red blotting paper and after tracing 
around them, cut them out. With yellow silk, they sewed 
the design as shown in (c). Yellow crayograph might have 
been used instead. When the blankets were finished, they 
were pasted on and the baby was fastened on its mother’s 
back. 

As the children sang, “Indian,” from ‘‘Songs in Season,” 
“Indian in your blanket bound,” and ‘‘Cunning little red 
papoose,”’ seemed real to them. 

The Indian’s home furnished another interesting day’s 
work. 

For the wigwam, they were given patterns similar to that 
on page 386. 

These they colored brown, using brown crayograph. 

On a dark green card 7 x 7”, they drew an oblong 44 x 6”. 
They colored the upper part blue, and the lower part was left 
green. On the horizon line, they drew bushes with black 
crayograph, then the wigwams were pasted in place. 

On Friday, after talking about the Indian’s canoe, they 
made it also. Each child was given a pattern similar to that 
of page 386. These they cut out of manila bristol board. 

The canoe was colored brown and fastened together by 
Sewing a tiny star at each end. 
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These Miss Smith concluded might make a useful bit of 
handwork if combined with the wigwam, there being just 
enough space left under the oblong to fasten the canoe. 

Inside the canoe was pasted a small piece of sand paper 
and a hanger was made of green raffia. 

The children were sure mother would be pleased with her 
match scratcher when they took it home. 

The first raffia lesson was a little frame to be used for the 
Indian -head which Miss Smith had hektographed and they 
had colored. 

Even this was a difficult task for the little fingers to per- 
form, for it was not easy to color the head neatly, but how 
pleased they were when they saw it fastened in the little red 
raffia frame! 

On a plate-rail in the Indian corner, Miss Smith placed these 
raffia frames. Below the rail, she fastened the Indian mammas 
and below these the match scratchers. 

On the walls in this corner, she arranged all the Indian 
pictures she could find. 

The janitor made a cozy corner box which fitted into this 
corner. This she covered with green and red striped denim 
and on the top she placed several raffia cushions. Not 
was this corner enjoyed by the little people who had worked 
so hard to decorate it, but every one who came admired it. 
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Alphabet for the Year 


Altice E. ALLEN 


is for Anabel starting for school, 


And for her Apple so juicy and cool. 


B is is for Billy Boy, Anabel’s brother, 
And for the Baby who stays home with mother. 








| with 10 and count backwards just 1. to —1= ? Begin 

Number s4€SSon with 8 and count backwards 1. 8 —1 = ?, etc. 
Ws. A. WHEATLEY Likewise, counting by 2’s can be made to give our pupils 
First Grade the table of 2’s in addition and in subtraction. The figures 


may be arranged thus: 
|: this grade we teach all but the most difficult of the 


addition and subtraction facts to 20, requiring the sums 2 o + 2 = 2 20 20 —0o = 20 Ioti=trt 
and differences to be given immediately on sight of the 4 2 +2 = 4 18 20—2 = 18 3 I1+2=3 
figures. In this and the next grade we use the sight 6 4 + 2 = 6 16 18 —2 = 16 5 3+2=5 

much more than the hearing. In other words, much more 8 6 + 2 = 8 14 16—2= 14 7 5+2=7 

can be gained by exposing to the sight the figures to be added 

or subtracted, rather than by presenting these orally to the Samples of seat work: 

pupils. While we endeavor to master all the simpler addi- 

tion and subtraction facts to 20, we do not limit ourselves Counting by 2’s write the numbers from 2 to 12. 

to that range, but include other easily acquired facts to 100 Counting by 2’s write the numbers from 6 to 20. 

and, at least in counting, we often go past the 100 point. Counting by 2’s write the numbers frow 1 to 15. 

We teach subtraction not as a new operation, but as find- Counting by 2’s write the numbers from 5 to 19. 

ing the missing number in addition. That is, after “‘3 and Begin with 5 and count by 2’s just one step. 

4 are 7” and “4 and 3 are 7”’ have become automatic, the How many are5and2? 5+2=>? 2+5=? 

subtraction side of it, ‘3 and what are 7” or “‘4 and what Begin with 20 and count backwards by 2’s one step. 

are 7,” should be easily recalled. Again, since many addition 20 — 2 = ? Count backwards by 2’s from 19. . 

facts are gained by counting, as 2, 4, 6, 8, Io, etc., likewise, 19 — 2 = ? Count backwards by 2’s from 15. 

the corresponding subtraction facts may be gained by count- 15 — 2 = ? Count backwards by 2’s from 9. 

ing backwards, as: 10, 8, 6, 4, 2. In this grade, besides From 18, from 14, from 12, from 8. 

taking the addition and subtraction, with much counting go—2=? 18—2=>? 14—-2=? 12—2=? 


forwards and backwards, both by units and by groups of 8 — 2 ? 

units, we develop some of the beginnings of multiplication. 

In the second grade we lay quite broadly the foundations Then, counting by 10’s, give this table in addition and 
of the times table and in the third grade we endeavor to master subtraction thus: 


them. To return to the first grade, we teach here the halves, 


thirds, and quarters of a few easy numbers, but otherwise Io o + Io = Io I0oo0 100 — o = I00 
we attempt no partition or division. In general, we believe 20 I0 + Io = 20 go 100 —I0o = go 
in keeping the counting ahead of the addition and subtrac- 30 20 + Io = 30 80 go—I10= 80 
tion and these two considerably ahead of the multiplication 40 30 + Io = 4o 70 80—I10= Jo 


and division. 


Counting by 1’s can be made to give the pupils the table ; s+ om 5 
of 1’s in addition and in subtraction. The figures may be I§ 5 +10 = 15 
arranged as follows: 25 15 + Io = 25 
BS M+rhe- & 
I ot1i=I!1 20 20 — 0 = 20 
2 r+1=2 19 20 — I = 19 Samples of seat work: 
3 2+1=3 18 I9 —1 = 18 
4 Z3+1=4 17 18 1=17 Counting by 10’s write the numbers from 30 to 7o. 
5 4¢+1=5 16 17 —1 = 16 Counting by 10’s write the numbers from 5 to 55. 
6 5 +1=6 15 16 —1 = 15 Counting by 10’s write the numbers from too to 50. 
7 6+1 7 14 I6s—1=14 Counting by 10’s write the numbers from 70 to 20. 
Count backwards by 10’s one step from go, from 70, from 
The following are samples of seat work: 65, from 45, from 85. 
go—I0 =? Jo—1I0o=? 65—I10=? 45 —I10=? 
Counting by 1’s write the numbers to Io. 85—I10o =? 
Counting by 1’s write the numbers from 4 to 13. In the same way develop the table of 5’s in addition and 
Counting by 1’s write the numbers from 7 to 16. in subtraction: 
Counting backwards by 1’s write the numbers from 1o to 1. 
Counting backwards by 1’s write the numbers from 20 to 5 ots5= 5 Ioo I00 —o = I00 
5. » g+$7™ .. —§ > 2 
Begin with 5 and count just 1. How many are 5 and 1? I5 lo+5 = 15 90 95—5 = 9 
5 +1 = ? Begin with 7 and countr. 7 +1 =? Begin 20 15 + 5 = 20 85 .go—5 = 85 








ils 
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I o+ti= 1 Change: 
be 6 ; ; * : ‘ S 9 9 7 =) 
16 11 +5 = 16 . . 9 - ™ : 
21 16+ 5 = 21 7 
Samples of seat work: 3 6 . : i 
=< } 
Counting by 5’s write the numbers from 30 to 70, from 15 hea 3 aie v8 +9 < 


to 60, from 95 to 45, from 75 to 20. 

Count backwards by 5’s one step from 80, from 65, from 
55, from 40, from 70. 80 —5 = ? 65—5 =? 55 —5 
=? 40—-5=? %—5 =? 

The table of 11’s with appropriate seat work may follow: 


Generally speaking, make use of the combinations that 
compose Io, such asg + 1,8 + 2,7+ 3,6 + 4,5 + 5, since 
these are of greatest use in business addition and are compara- 
tively easy for the child to master. Likewise in adding 9 to 


a hs : és i se + <i hes i + any number, it is easy to add 1o first and then take away 1, 
se > 99 ak and in adding 8 to any number, it is easy to add 10 first and 

$3 22 T 1 = 33 77 88 —11 = 77 then take away 2. 

44 33 + 11 = 44 66 77 —11 = 66 ’ 


Samples of seat work: 
Samples of seat work: P 
Since 6 equals 5 and 1, write all of the following lixe the 


Counting by 11’s write the numbers from 22 to 77,11 t055, act teen aenk Gad Gale cieme: 


99 to 55, 88 to 22. Count by 11’s one step from 22, from 44, 
from 66, from 88, from 11, from 33, from 55, from 77. 


15 15 35 35 75 75 3S %. @& 
‘ o ‘~ ¥ = e =z f = e 6 +f _ 
a2t+ir=? 44¢+1r=? 66+11=? 88 +11=? Pie ioe : bok Pi i ; o 
1I+i1=? 33+ =? 55+11 =? W7t+I=? 1} Nell 
Count backwards by 11’s one step from gg, from 77, from 4 . z ? = s 
¢ 85 65 95 105 115 165 35 125 
55, from 33, from 11, from 88, from 66, from 44, from 22. Pv Sees | 46 46 46 46 46 . 


—— ———— —— — — a — — 


99 —I1r =? 77—11 =? §5—11I—? 33-11 ? 
1I—11 = ? 88&—rI1I1 ? 66—I11 ? 44—I1 ? 


ll 
I 
I 


Since 8 and 2 are Io, write all the following like the first three 


: : : and find their sums: 
In this grade children can count by 1’s, 2’s, 10’s, 5’s, 11’s, 


and possibly by 3’s and 4’s. Aiso, as has been shown above, 8 g 8 P 8 g 
they can learn quite easily and, as an application of this ae ‘a es ae ag 
. . . *.* Pe) — ~ _— ~ = - 
counting by groups, the corresponding tables in addition Bei +2 ry es +6 
and in subtraction. Peete, les ene 
I will mention two games that help much in fixing the addi- 
tion facts; ‘‘ hide-and-seek,” applied to objects in school, 8 8 i P 26 
and dominoes. The first applies directly to counting and in- ie +9 42 ‘ 
“ e.° - «© ’ < T25 = 4 
directly to addition and, of course, should not be limited to . bei wa va 
the ‘‘5, 10, 15, 20, 25,” etc., heard out of school when hide- 
and-seek is played. In dominoes, consider first only the . 
multiples of 5 as sums, and later disregard these and consider 34 5 27 5 59 56 9 
all other sums. +5 +35 +5 +38 +5 +5 +8 
Second Grade 
18 108 106 127 28 14) 88 
To teach the addition of +5 +6 +8 +5 = +15 +5 +5 
5 5 5 5 , jn si ; 
6 7 8 9 Since 9 and 1 are Io, write all the following like the first 
* * _ - three and find their sums: 
Change to 
‘ - " r F . ‘ nae 8 ] 9 9 9 99 
5 5 5 5 5 5 5 «3 io. aes ae in’ matt 
ia on o a * a > “. — —_ 5 = 
6 =<? +9 =<? +5 <? or +5 Ps — +9 ao +f +4 
= I aaa 2 — 3 “on 8 
. - 19 Is 19 1090 25 49 
> 5 Re) <4 +e ste 4+2¢ re Be + 
+9 ait or +9 I 5 a 35 ) 
— “4 — 9 _ — =< —e — 
100 19 Id 109 
Likewise change: +9 +6 +9 +0 
6 6 6 6 6 or nae Ba 
oj +8 +9 to +7 6 : . sath 
— —— natin cna <, Since 7 and 3 are to, write all the following like th» first 


waa three and find their sums: 








6 3 17 14 5 2 
bi. % = 3 +7 = 3 OF 
i 7 — | a al — T7 
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103 17 106 
+7 +16 +7 


24 
+7 


104 117 
+17 +6 


— 


5 6 17 
5 7 





+2 


Again, since 8 equals to less 2, write all the following 
like the first three and find their sums: 





17 17 35 35 
+8 = +10 +8 = +10 
27 — 2 or 25 45 — 2 or 43 
26 26 
+8 = +10 
36 — 2 or 34 
27 106 88 96. 44 53 75 
+8 +8 +8 +8 +8 +8 +8 


Likewise, since 9 equals to less 1, write all the following like 
the first three and find their sums: 


28 28 











45 45 
+9 = +10 +9 = +10 
38 — I or 37 55 —10r 54 
76 76 
+9 = +10 
86 — 1 or 85 
108 23. «105 59 88 42 113 44 
7. 7 79 *t0 7 +40 49 49 


We develop several of the times tables in this grade by count- 
ing. Below is the table by 3’s: 
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3 = by counting 1 step, 3 = 3 X I1or3 1I’s 
6 = by counting 2 steps, 6 = 3 X 20r3 2’s 
9 = by counting 3 steps, 9 = 3 X 30r3 3’8 
12 = by counting 4 steps, 12 = 3 X 40r3 4’s 
15 = by counting 5 steps,15 = 3 X 50r3 5’s 
- 18 = by counting 6 steps, 18 = 3 X 6o0r3 6’s 
21 = by counting 7 steps, 21 = 3 X 70r3 7’S 
24 = by counting 8 steps, 24 = 3 X 8or3 8’s 
27 = by counting 9g steps, 27 = 3 X 9or3 9Q’s 
30 = by counting to steps, 30 = 3 X Io Or 3 10'S 
33 = by counting 11 steps, 33 = 3 X I1 or3 II’s 
36 = by counting 12 steps, 36 = 3 X 12 or 3 12’s 
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Samples of seat work: 


Count by 3’s from 36 to 3 and write the number of three’s 
found in each number beginning with the 36. Count by 3’s 
from 12 to 36 and write how many 3’s there are in each num- 
ber as you count it. Count by 6’s from 6 to 36, from 36 back 


to 6. 2, 4, 6, 8, Io, 12, etc. are even numbers; how many 
ake 2 X 3,4 X 3,6 X 3,8 X 3, 10 X 3,12 X 3° 1, 3,5, 7, 
9, 11, etc., are odd numbers; how many are 3 X 3, 5 X 3, 
7 X 3,9 X 3,11 X 3? 
The 5’s table may be presented likewise by counting. 

5 = by counting one steporone 5, 5X 1= 5 

to = by counting two stepsortwo 5’s,5 X 2 = 10 

15 = by counting three steps or three 5’s,5 X 3 = 15 

20 = by counting four stepsorfour 5’s,5 X 4 = 20 

25 = by counting five stepsor five 5’s,5 X 5 = 25 

30 = by counting six steps or six 5’s,5 X 6 = 30 

35 = by counting seven steps or seven 5’s, 5 X 7 = 35 

40 = by counting eight _ steps or eight 5’s, 5 x’ 8 = 4o 

45 = by counting nine stepsor nine 5’s,5 X 9 = 45 

50 = by counting ten steps orten 5’s,5 X Io = 50 

55 = by counting eleven steps or elevens’s, 5 X Il = 55 

60 = by counting twelve steps or twelves5’s, 5 X 12 = 60 


Samples of seat work: 


Count by 10’s from Io to 100, from Ioo to io. Write by 
the side of each number how many 5’s there are in it. Count 
by 10’s from 5 to 95, from g5 to 5. Write by the side of each 
number how many 5’s there are in it. 

In this grade we can easily teach by the counting method 
the times tables by 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, and 11. The remaining 
tables can likewise be mastered easily in the third grade, 
provided ingenuity, variety, and short spirited drills are 
adequately used. 

Since it is possible to skip about too soon in a times table, 
at first follow the regular order for some little time, as three 
2’s are 6, four 2’s are 8, five 2’s are 10, etc. Then have the 
children repeat orally or write at their desks the table back- 
wards, as twelve 2’s are 24, eleven 2’s are 22, etc. After this, 
have the table given or written, using only the even numbers 
as multipliers, as two 2’s are 4, four 2’s are 8, six 2’s are 12, 
etc. Then repeat backwards, using the even numbers as 
multipliers. Now in like fashion use only the odd numbers 
as multipliers, as one 2 is 2, three 2’s are 6, five’ 2’s are Io, 
seven 2’s are 14, etc. Again repeat backwards, using the 
odd numbers as multipliers. This treatment of the tables 
not only furnishes plenty of wholesome seat work, but it is 
the best preliminary to the safe skipping about freely in the 
tables, and to the ultimate mastery of these tables. 
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Indian Wigwam dnd canoe 
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Blackboard and Sand Table Series 


With illustrations by Pror. C. F. Warrney of Salem State Normal School, and text by A. C. 
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. black chalk with here and there a touch 


Il The Indian Camp 








For the background, which is black- 
board work, give the whole field of the 
board to be used in the picture a plentiful 
amount of white chalk. For this use the 
crayon flatwise, drawing the whole broad- 
side of it across the board several times 
and quite heavily near the horizon. 
This gives the effect of sunlight behind 
the trees. 

Much of the foliage effect in the trees 
at the upper right hand corner can be 
made by erasing from left to right with 
the corner of the eraser and accentuating 
with a bit of dark chalk. The tree 
trunks in the centre are dashed in with 
bold strokes of the black chalk. The 
lake and suggestion of forest behind it 
are made with broad flat strokes with the 


of white put in with the top of the white 
chalk. The lower left hand bit of lake, 
where it shows gray, is bare blackboard. 

The wigwam is very easily cut and 
pasted. The diagram shows exactly how 
thisisdone. One easy way to make this 
is to make a whole circle on the paper the 
size which this one would be if it were 
complete. Then another the size of the 
small circle within. Now measure off as 
much of the circumference — children 
learn the meaning of the word in this 
lesson — as will be needed and cut at 
the dash lines. 

The sides of this cutting being brought 
togethe: and pasted make the wigwam 
shape. 

The language lesson of course is on the 
habits and manners of the Indians and 
their connection with our history. 
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Birds for the School-room 
Mavupe ADELAIDE WRIGHT 


A number of my fellow teachers have asked me to tell 
them how to make some birds to hang in their rooms like 
the ones we have in our kindergarten. Therefore, I will 
try to make it plain to all who may care to make them. We 
have two large branches over our windows, holding many 
nests of various kinds, from which are suspended some 
thirty or forty of these birds, which the draught causes to 
fly about in a most life-like manner. 

They are very easy to make if you have a good bird-book, 
and the well-known ‘Bird Neighbors” seems to be the 
best for this particular work. 

Trace the shape of the head and body of the bird you wish 
to make, as no two are alike as to bill and shape of head. 
Then cut it out of white cardboard (a rough surface will take 
the paint best), and then, from my patterns you can cut the 
wings, making them large or small, as needed. 

Nearly all wings are about the same shape, with a few ex- 
ceptions, as the Barn-swallow, Swift, etc., and you can tel] 
from the illustrations how much longer and more slender the 
outer feathers in those must be made. | 

The tails are apt to vary in shape; but your bird-book will 
tell you, and you can judge by the illustrations or by your 
personal knowledge of the bird you are making, as to its 
length and width. 

I have found from experience that sewing the wings and 
tails onto the bodies is better than pasting or glueing. 

Cut a slit at the base of the wing, between A and B, and fold 
on the dotted line. Then lap A over B just a little, to give the 
desired curve to the wings, and sew through the body, securely. 
Put on one wing at a time and do not worry about the stitches, 








* em 





for they will be colored with the bird and will not show when 


hung amongst the branches. To fasten on the tail, cut a 
slit between A and B and turn back on dotted lines; then 
“straddle” this across the lower end of the body (about 1” 
from the end in the Pigeon), and sew through from side to 
side. 

If in some cases the tail stands too erect, make the slit in the 
tail longer. After wings and tail are sewed on, color with 
water-color according to the illustrations in your bird-book, 

Helpful hints may be obtained from the bird-books’ de- 
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scriptions of the birds; such, for instance, as: ‘‘Two outer 
tail-feathers white”; or ‘‘ White wing-bars”’; or ‘‘ Black spots 
on throat”’; etc. 

Do not be alarmed about the colorings, as just the strong, 
essential colors look very real when up amongst the branches, 
and delicate work is not necessary. 

When finished, suspend from the branches by a black 
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thread, attached to just the right spot on the back to make 
the bird balance evenly, a matter which you will have to de- 
termine by experimenting. 
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Primary Drawing for the 


Grade Teacher I 


CHESHIRE L. BOONE 
(All rights reserved) 
(Illustrations on following page) 


N this series of papers it is the plan to discuss only that 
kind of work known as Illustrative Drawing — picture 
meking. No attempt will be made to offer anything 
"ze an outline. Illustrative Drawing, however, forms 

the backbone of every good primary course, which includes 
also a minimum of formal instruction in color, lettering, etc. 

As was stated in the introductory paper,* drawing is simply 
a language which children learn naturally as a means of 
translating their ideas in permanent form. It is learned as 
naturallv 2s language, and if the child is given the same oppor- 
tunity for practice with the crayon as with the voice, there 
is no inherent reason for failure to draw with considerable 
accuracy and precision. 

But the child will only develop his skill in this way if the 
subject matter for drawing possesses the same relation to his 
interests and existence as does the subject matter of speech. 
He talks about his physical surroundings, about people, their 
occupations and doings, and about things and conditicns 
from the story book. Hence it is of prime importance that 
topics for drawing be chosen with all the care which is sup- 
posedly given to the contents of reading books for schoc] use. 

One can follow the analogy with reading and language a 
step farther. In reading, speaking and writing it is customary 
to give children at first the simplest words and statements, 
but they ought to be complete statements, not fragments. 
So in teaching drawing, the pupil should begin with bold and 
simple symbols which he can easily combine. These symbols 
become a kind of graphic vocabulary which should be enlarged 
and made more and more accurate as instruction progresses. 
To illustrate this point: The simplest representation one 
can make of a table is one of straight lines. It is possible to 
depict hundreds of other objects with straight lines alone, 
and because they are easily managed, the pupil soon learns 
the symbols for a large number of things, thereby rapidly 
enlarging his available vocabulary for pictorial purposes. 

First STEPS IN TEACHING 

The early lessons in Grades I and II, will deal most with 

the simplest possible representations of things which, being 


familiar, will later on be useful in illustrative work. The 
list of things, too long to give in detail, will include these: 


Table Kite Wagon, 
Bookcase Stove Bed 
Chair Ladder Bureau 
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Buildings Fence Sink 

Window Gate Kitchen utensils 

Door Chicken-coop Flower pot 
Toys 


It is a distinct advance for a child to be able to draw with 
confidence and skill even a crude symbol for a thing. Of 
course these things will not be presented for lesson purposes 
in haphazard fashion, but in related groups, with an eye to the 
ultimate use of the material in pictures. For instance, fur- 
niture will offer enough matter for dozens of drawing lessons. 
Related symbols can later be used together to represent kitchen, 
dinning room, bed room, etc., pictures of which may be com- 
pared to the sentence in speaking or writing. In the same 
way other drawings will center around the chicken yard, 
the street, school room, store, etc., so that in a comparatively 
short time the child has become accustomed to the crayon ‘as 
a method of expression, knows how to use it in a limited way, 
and is rapidly widening his understanding of its possibilities. 


SECONDARY AIMS 


It is not only the intention to encourage and systematically 
guide graphic expression, and if need be stimulate it, but also, 
incidentally, to secure gocd execution. And although tech- 
nique must at no time become a bogey and fetich, it is de- 
cidedly necessary to develop a kind of drawing which is sound. 
Tables, houses, fences, wagons, doors, etc., should seem to 
stand upright and appear firm. Perpendicularity and right 
angles are demanded, and furnish the basis for many of the 
first criticisms of children’s drawings. The plumb-line is a 
perfectly legitimate instrument for use in this connection. 
Repeated comparison of drawings with the appearance of 
real things is necessary to emphasize the upright character 
of most constructive objects. 

One cannot say a great deal about proportion at first, but 
gradually, as pupils begin to assemble their symbols in groups 
to represent the wholes, as rooms, it is evident that some 
general size relations exist. It is not difficult to explain the 
need for this relation between common things like the chair 
and table, and it is only a step to other relations, connected 
with windows, doors, fences, etc. It is a very easy matter 
to over-emphasize this technical phase of drawing at a 
time when children must give much of their attention to using 
drawing and little time to learning the grammar of the subject. 


SUMMARY 


These first steps are merely the intrcduction to a study, 
ordinarily considered mysterious. In this way one teaches 
the rudiments of representation, prepares the minds of the 
children for later and more intense cultivation, starts the ac- 
quisition of a body of knowledge which is absolutely necessary 
to success. No primary child will draw complex things like 
figures or animals well until he wants to draw them, and when 
he first tries them alone they do not appear convincing because 
they have not the support of proper surroundings. Therefore, 
it is wise to teach the language of drawing in such quantities 
as can be thoroughly assimilated, so that in a very short time 
the child has the ability to represent most of the physical sur- 
roundings suitable for figures and animals. He then has a 
place for these and a real motive for studying their representa- 
tion. 

MEDIA 


There is no question that the crayon is a typical instrument 
for this kind of work. The aim is an immediate result, to be 
attained with the least possible intervention of tool handling 
and technique. In fact, the ideal tools are blackboard and 
crayon, but in lieu of these, crayon* and paper serve. This 
bars out the brush and color box, which are very much in the 
way in the primary school. Paints are necessarily expensive, 
they are difficult to use, and require valuable time for dis- 
tribution and collection. 

Manila drawing paper, either gray or buff, is satisfactory. 
It costs little and each room should have all it can use. 

* The crayon, which may be in any number of colors, should be of the very best 
quality. It should not be too greasy. A well ground crayon, having about the 


quality ot the medium lead pencil, is best. Cheap crayons do not last and break, 
with the slightest pressure. 
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The Pumpkin 


Mauve M. GRANT 
(A Finger Play) 

















Here is a long and trailing vine, 
(Hands trailing over desks.) 

Watch it and see the green stems twine, 
(Hands twine in and out over desks.) 

This is a pretty yellow flower. ) 
(Hands curved to form flower.) 

That blossomed one day in a sunny hour. 

When one by one the petals fall, 
(Hands drop to desks.) 

And now we see a small green ball. 
(Hands curved to form ball.) 

The big sun shone so warm and bright, 
(Arms curved to “form sun.) 


And yellow, and yellower still it grew, 
Until under Autumn skies so blue, 








That the ball grew bigger and yellow, quite, 


It lay so still on the sun-warmed 

And lo! it was a pumpkin round! 
(Hands and arms curved to form a large pumpkin.) 

And then one frosty Autumn day, 

The pumpkin was taken quite away, 


ground, 


’Twas cut by a knife from the shelf so high, 


And mother made a pumpkin pie! 
(Forefingers and thumbs curved to form pie.) 





The March of Half Past Eight 
BerTHA E. Bus 
Ding, dong, dell, the school-bells ring! 
Up the street and down the street, 
Up the road and down the road 
Comes the sound of marching feet. 


Shining faces, books in hand — 
“Hurry! hurry, We'll be late!” 

O the hope of all the land 
Marches out at half past eight. 
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The Fire 


Maupe M. Grant 
(A Finger Play) 
Cling, clang, clang! 
Cling, clang, clang! 
Beat, beat, beat, 


(Hands beat softly on desks.) 


Hear the rattle of the hose cart 
As it whirls along the street. 
Clipetty, clap, clipetty, clap! 
Go the hoofs of the horses, 
Tap, tap, tap! 


(Fingers tap on desks.) 
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‘Fire! Fire!’’ the boys all call, 
Hurry, hurry, let’s join them all. 


Put up the ladder, and get the hose, 
(Make motions as if holding hose.) 
Turn on the water, swish, swish it goes, 
Swish, swish, swish, the water falls, 
Listen now to the firemen’s calls. 
Hear the firemen cheer and shout! 

Coil up the hose, for the fire is out. 
(Motion to coil up the hose.) 
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The Speller 
MavupDeE M. GRANT 
can spell “‘breakfast,”’ 
And ‘‘supper-time,”’ too, 
can spell ‘‘luncheon,” 


And three kinds of ‘‘do.”’ 


— 


_— 


can spell ‘‘ Tuesday,” 
And also “receive,” 

Oh, I’m a good speller, 
You’d better believe! 





My Eyes, My Ears and My Lips 


Maupe M. Grant 
Two bright eyes I have, and they 
Must see good only all the day. 


Two little ears I have to hear 
Only the good things all the year. 


Only two little lips have I, 
And only to speak the good I'll try. 
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Voice-Training in Primary 


Grades 


Hannad Bury, London, England 
(With acknowledgments to Dr. Hulbert) 


OME time ago a contributor to PramARyY EDUCATION 

told us about her interesting work with her children 

in correcting the habit of speaking in a loud voice. 

The present writer thinks she has “got hold of a 
good thing” which will be an aid in the same direc- 
tion, and which will also help to cultivate a smooth musical 
voice in speaking, reading, and singing. She attended a 
course of lectures by Dr. Hulbert, who has made a special 
study of voice; and commencing earnestly to put his princi- 
ples into practice with her own class of little children, she was 
really surprised at the results which were soon apparent. 
Some of these were: 

1 A noticeable decrease in the number of children suffer- 
ing from coughs and colds — readers may smile, but I am as- 
sured that this is due, in a measure, to the special attention 
given to the habitual practice of correct breathing. 

2 The special breathing exercises gave special opportuni- 
ties for watching if any child was suffering from defective 
breathing apparatus. Thus the presence of adenoid growths 
was discovered in two cases, and medical inspection was 
recommended. 

3. Children became acquainted with “‘big” vowel sounds, 
and the sounds of combined consonants, learning how to pro- 
nounce them correctly and easily, long before they needed 
to know their symbols for reading purposes. Then, as the 
time came for each symbol to be introduced, the familiar 
sound formed a kind of mental “peg” upon which to hang it. 
Thus the children were helped over some of the early diffi- 
culties of reading. 

4 Many children were helped to conquer individual diffi- 
culties of articulation; and careless and slip-shod pronuncia- 
tion in general steadily decreased as sound-values came to be 
more appreciated. 

5 The improvement in the musical quality of the voice 
was markedly apparent. These are only some of the early 
results of deliberate and enthusiastic work on the lines indi- 
cated in the following article. I think “‘the best is yet to be.” 
I think this work is going to have a sure though quiet effect on 
character. For, to exercise control over voice and all that 


helps in voice-production, is for the mind to exercise control 
over the body, that is — self-control. Moreover, the ability 
to appreciate, and by intelligent control to attain, refinement 
in voice is going to lead to a general refinement of char- 
acter. 

I set out “results” first of all, in the hope that some teach- 
ers will think it “worth while” to prove for themselves the 
value of the following suggestions as to the early treatment 
of the voice as the instrument of speech and song. 

A refined voice depends upon the use of the vocal apparatus 
in a correct and refined manner. So that the first work is to 
be directed towards the correct use of those parts of the 
body which are concerned in the production of voice. That is: 
suitable exercise is to be given to (a2) The Chest; (b) The 
Abdomen; (c) The Articulatory Apparatus (lips, tongue, 
lower jaw, soft palate). 

It is essential to good tone in voice — speaking, reading, or 
singing — that one should learn to breathe correctly. Teach 
your children, therefore: 

(1) How to breathe, and (2) How to manage or “‘con- 
trol” the breath. The necessary foundation for the more 
advanced work of controlling the breath is an elastic 
breathing apparatus. Normal children have this elasticity 
of chest more or less; they are full of energy which they are 
constantly throwing off in play, racing, jumping, etc., which 
are splendid breathing exercises. These children -come to 
school, then, with chests fairly elastic, and ready for more 
definite and purposeful breathing exercises. Now introduce 
the following exercises; not hurriedly, but advancing de- 
liberately, as elasticity and ease of movement are attained. 


EXERCISE I 
For securing greater elasticity of the chest 
Place the hands on the sides of the chest (just above the 
waist-band); this indicates the region of greatest possible 
elasticity in the chest. Feel the movements of the chest walls 
which take place as the exercise is performed. Now to the 
commands: 
OnE With closed lips, breathe in through the nose a moderate 
amount of air, the chest walls moving outwards. 
Two Open the mouth wide and breathe out gradually and 
without noise; the chest walls moving inwards. 
(To perform this expiration gradually and without noise 
a certain amount Of control is exercised over the breath.) 
Now advance to 
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EXERrcIsE II 
For exercising more control over the breath 
To the commands: 

OnE — Two — THREE With closed lips, silently, take 
three short breaths in — 

Four — Five — S1x With wide-open mouth, silently, 
breathe out three times. Both in inspiration and ex- 
piration make the pauses between the short breaths equal 
in length to the breath. A diagram will illustrate this. 
(p = pause). 


Closed Lips Open Mouth 


























Pl 2lb] slaty |p[sTele 


In Fig. 1 Out 


And here it may be remarked that none of these exercises 
should ever be performed jerkily; but all and always in a 
smooth, purposeful, masterly way; and this should be indi- 
cated and induced by the manner in which the commands 
are given. 























Exercise III 
For securing greater elasticity of the abdomen 
Place the hand across the middle of the abdomen to feel 
the movements of the abdominal wall which take place as the 
exercise is performed. Now to the commands: 


In Draw the abdomen in. 
Out Relax the muscles again. 


Do this many times in succession, always genily and in 
a perjectly refined manner. At first give the “‘In” and ‘‘ Out” 
commands slowly; gradually increasing the pace as the 
abdominal muscles become more elastic with practice. (Dr. 
Hulbert names this the “‘abdominal press.” It has a large 
place in his system of ‘“‘ Euphonetics.’’) 


EXERCISE IV 
For the Articulatory Apparatus 


The different sections of this exercise can be best performed 
before a mirror. It is astonishing how little one knows of the 
movements and shapes of one’s own lips without this aid; 
and|children are delighted to have their own little hand-mirrors 
as helps. 

1 (a) Think of the “oo” sound (as in “‘noon’’). Let the 
tongue lie with its tip touching the back of the lower 
front teeth. Protrude the lips well, shaping a little 
round space between them into which the little 
finger can be placed so as to rest upon the lower 
front teeth. (See diagram.) Let the lips wrap 
round the finger, taking care that not only is it 
enwrapped above and below, but also by the corners 
of the lips at the sides. 


Fig. 2 i 
Fig. 2 shows shape of the lips for the “oo” ba? (as in “ noon’’). 
Fig. 3 shows shape of the lips for the “oh”’ sound (as in “ no”’). 

(b) Let the lips relax in a smile. After a little ease has 
been acquired in making the correct shape, continue 
the exercise without the aid of the little finger. 

2 (a) Think of the “oh” sound (as in “no.”) Let the tip 
of the tongue touch the lower front teeth as before. 
Place the thumb sideways between the teeth, thus 
dropping the lower jaw slightly. Protrude the lips 
and let them lightly wrap round the thumb. (See 
Fig. 3.) 

(6) Relax the lips in a smile. Repeat the exercise with- 
out the aid of the thumb. . 

3 (a) Think of the “au” sound (as in “naught”’). Drop 
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the lower jaw more sv as to separave the teeth more; 
place the tip-of.the tongue as before; protrude the 
lips a little, maintaining control over the corners 
— do not allow them to spread outwards. (Fig. 4.) 


Fig. 4 Fig. 5 
Fig. 4 shows shape of the lips for the “aw ” sound (as in “ naught ”’). 
Fig. 5 shows shape of the lips for the “ah” sound (asfin “ Ah!”). 
dotted line represents the edge of the teeth. 


(b) Relax. 

4 (a) Think of the “ah” sound (as “Ah!’’) Let the 
lower jaw fall still lower so that the mouth is wide 
open from above downwards. Place the tip of the 
tongue as before. Keep control over the corners 
of the lips, so that the sides are nearly parallel. 
(See Fig. 5.) 

(b) Relax. 
For more detailed direction and help in this sub- 
ject of voice-training, may I refer readers to Dr. 
Hulbert’s book, ‘‘ Voice-Training in Speech and 
Song,” from which the diagrams are taken.* 

Now for the combination of these movements of the chest, 
abdomen, and articulatory apparatus; and their application 
to the production of musical sound. 

I The ‘‘M” sound is a good one to begin with; because 
in its production the lips are /ightly closed, and the attention 
can be directed towards getting the sound well forward in the 
mouth — feeling the vibrations at the back of the upper 
lip. But care must be taken to exercise control over the pas- 
sage of air through the nose to avoid “‘nasal twang.” 


The 


To the commands: 


BREATHE Breathe in a moderate amount of air as in Exer- 
cise I. 

Press Contract the abdominal muscles as in the “In” 
movement of Exercise III. Thus arching the dia- 
phragm and lifting a column of air upwards. Simul- 
taneously with “putting on the Press’ make the M 
sound as directed above. 

II Now take exercises on the big vowel sounds for which 
the shapes have already been practised. This exercise can be 
varied in many ways; é. g., take a Game of Animals. 

1 Children are cows saying ‘‘moo.” 

2. Half the children are horses, the rest drivers; at 
drivers’ command “Go,” horses gallop; at the 
word “‘W-oh” they stop. At half time the parts 
are reversed. 

3 Children are crows, flapping their “wings” and calling 
“‘C-aw.” 

4 Finally they are lambs bleating ‘“‘b-ah.” 

III The work on consonants I allowed to take the form 
of corrective exercises. Each teacher knows the special ar- 
ticulatory difficulties of her own children — if not, the first 
thing to do is to find them out. I had a general impression 
that Evelyn spoke badly, but it was not until I took these 
special exercises that I found opportunity to study the cause 
of this. Specializing thus, I found that her main difficulty 
was the pronunciation of ‘“‘s.” Instead of producing the 
**s” sound, she made a quick inspiration, like a little gasp, 
for example, instead of “‘Christmas’’ she said “Chri (—) ma 
(—).” Setting out to remedy this fault, I produced the “s” 
sound myself before a mirror, to find out exactly the position 
of the lips and teeth. Then I gave Evelyn a little hand mirror, 
let her watch my own movements in producing the sound, 
and afterwards imitate them before her mirror. She worked 
carefully and intelligently, imitating first the separate sound 
“ss”: afterwards words containing it; and soon the im- 
provement in her pronunciation of this one sound was ap- 
parent in her general speech. 


*London: Universal Tutorial Press Ltd. 157 Drury Lane W C. 
(Continued on page 405) 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 








Dramatizing Out of Doors 


Why the Lombardy Poplars 
Hold up Their Branches 


CAROLINE HAGAR 

CHARACTERS 

Jupiter 

Mercury 

Iris 

Robber 

Child for poplar tree 

Children for trees in wood 

Small tin cup for pot of gold 


(Jupiter and Mercury in one corner of the room for Mount 
Olympus. Mercury has paper wings on his cap and on his 
shoes. Children standing in another corner of the room for 
the wood, as many as the teacher chooses. Enter Iris with the 
pot of gold. She runs on tiptoe waving extended arms up and 
down as if flying. Flying to one corner of the room she puts 
down the pot of gold.) 

Iris (as she flies with gold) Where shall I hide my gold? 
(Looks around.) I think this is a good 
place. (Hides pot of gold. Then flies off). 

(Enter robber cree ping and moving sojtly. 
Glancing around to see if he is followed. 
He seizes the pot of gold, then runs off 
toward the wood.) 

Robber (coming to the wood) It is grow- 
ing dark and this pot of gold is so heavy 
I cannot run fast. I must hide it among 
the trees. (Children stand with heads 
bent down and eyes closed.) 

Robber The trees are all asleep. I 
will hide the gold among their branches. 
(He goes to the child who represents pop- 
lar tree and puts cup under child’s arm. 
Then he runs away.) 

(Iris comes and looks for the gold.) 

Tris Oh, my gold! My gold! Who 
has stolen my.gold? (She flies to Jupiter 
and Mercury.) Oh Jupiter someone has 
stolen my gold! What shallI do? What 
shall I do? 4 

Jupiter Mercury, you go down to earth 
and see if you can find the pot of gold. 
(Mercury flies on tiptoe with waving arms 
to where Iris has hidden her gold. He 
searches for some time, then returns to 
Jupiter.) 





Mercury Jupiter, I cannot find the 
gold. 

Jupiter Then 1 will search for it my- 
self. (Jupiter flies in the same way as 
Iris and Mercury. He hunts jor the gold 
and at last comes to the wood.) 

Jupiter (io the birch trees) Have vou 
seen the pot of gold? 

Birch Trees (together) Not 1! 

Jupiter Hold up your arms and let 
me see. (Birch trees hold up their arms. 

Jupiter (going to pine trees) Have you 
seen the pot of gold ? 

Pine trees (together) No, not I. 

Jupiter (going to cak trees) Have you 
seen the pot of gold ? 

Oak Trees (together) No, not I. 

Jupiter Hold up your arms and let us 
see. (Oaks hold up arms.) 

(Jupiter goes to all the difjerent trees 
with the same questions and they all answer 
the same and hold up their arms. Then 
he comes to the poplar tree who is siill 
asleep.) 

Jupiter (to poplar) Wave you seen the 
pot of gold? 

Poplar (half awake and surprised 
No, not I! 

Jupiter Hold up your arms and let me see. 

(Poplar holds up arms and down jails gold.) 

Poplar (astonished and horrified) 1 did not know the gold 
was there; hereafter I will always hold up my branches so no 
one ever again can hide anything among them. 


The Johnny Cake 


CAROLINE HAGAR 

CHARACTERS 

Boy for cake 

Peter | 

Peter’s mother 

Peter’s father 

Bear 

Cow 

Pig 

Fox 

As many more animals as teacher chooses 


(Peter lying on two chairs jor bed, jast asleep, Peter's mother 
shaking him.) 
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Iris Flying 


Mother Peter, wake up! wake up! I say. (Peter sits 
up, rubs his eyes and yawns.) Peter, I have made a nice 
Johnny cake for breakfast and now I will put it in the oven 
to bake, You must sit beside the oven and watch the cake 
to see that it does not burn. I will go into the garden where 
your father is working and help him. Call us when the cake 
is done. 

Peter (still yawning) All right, mother. (Mother goes to 
teacher’s desk followed by Peter. She puts cake under the 
desk. Peter seats himself in chair before desk.) 

Mother Now be sure not to let that cake burn. 

Peter Yes, mother. (Mother goes out. She goes to one 
side of the room and she and another child pretend to be work- 
ing in a garden, Peter looks in the oven at the cake several 
times, then yawns and rubs his eyes, at last leans his head back 
in chair and goes to sleep. Johnny sees him sleeping, puts 
out his head and watches Peter a moment then creeps sojtly 
out and runs away. Peter opens his eyes, sees Johnny cake 
running away and runs into the garden 
calling) Father! Mother! The Johnny 
cake’s running away. (Father and 
mother drop garden tools and followed by 
Peter run ajter the Johnny cake. They 
cannot catch him so return home Take 
their seats. 

(Johnny cake runs on and comes to the 
bear.) 

Bear Where are you going, Johnny 
cake ? 

Johnny cake 1 ran away from an old 
man, an old woman and a little boy and 
I can run away from you too. 

Bear You can, can you? (Bear runs 
ajter Johnny cake, cannot catch him, so 
takes seat.) 

(Johnny cake comes to cow.) 

Cow Where are you going, Johnny 
cake ? 

Johnny cake 1 ran away from ‘an old 
man, an old woman, a bear and a little 
boy, and I can run away from you too. 

Cow You can, can you? 

(Cow tries to catch Johnny cake, but re- 
turns to seat. Johnny cake runs on until 
he comes, to the pig.) 

Pig Where are you going, Johnny cake ? 
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Johnny cake I ran away from an old man, an old woman, 
a little boy, a bear, and a cow, and I can run away from you 
too. 

(Pig runs after Johnny cake, but Johnny Cake runs too fast 
for him, so pig takes seat. Johnny cake runs on and comes to 
the fox. The fox is apparently asleep (on two chairs) but as 
Johnny cake runs by he calls in a very sleepy voice) Where 
are you going, Johnny cake? 

(Johnny cake comes and stands near the fox and says, I 
ran away from an old man, etc.) 

Fox (still very sleepily) 1 can hardly hear you. Speak 
a little louder. 

Johnny cake (speaking very loud. 1 ran away from (re- 
peats all the ones he has run away jrom.) 

Fox (moving a little and yawning) Come a little nearer 
and speak a little louder, please. 

(Johnny cake goes close to the fox and bending over him, 
shouts) I ran away from an old man, an old woman, a little 
boy, a bear, a cow, a pig, and I can run away from you, too. 

Fox (springing up at the last word and seizing Johnny cake) 
You can, can you? He pretends to eat Johnny cake and both 
take seats. 





Little Drama for September 


LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 

(A School-bell may be made from a screen covered with tissue paper, 
one side may be left open enough for several children to step inside. 
A voice from inside the bell speaks.) 

School-Bell It is September. 
soon have to ring every day. 

(Enter Children) See the big School-Bell. Why doesn’t 
it ring? 

School-Bell 1 do not want school to begin. Then I shall 
have to ring every day. 

Children Let us creep into the Bell, then it cannot ring. 

(Several creep inside the Bell, others step behind it, enter 
Jack Frost.) 

Jack Frost Hurrah! for the big School-Bell, I will make it 
ring (taps it). 

Children Ooo-Ooo! how cold it is. 

Jack Frost Why, children, what are you doing here? 

Children The Bell does not want to ring and we do not 
want school to begin either. 

Jack Frost Just think what fun you will miss if you do 
not go to school. 

First (peeping out of Bell) We carry our dinner to school 
in little dinner-pails. 

Second (peeping out) We all play games at recess. 


Oh dear, oh dear, I shall 





Johnny Cake Creeping from Oven while Peter Sleeps 
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Third (peeping out) We walk through the woods to school. 














































Fourth We learn to sing pretty songs at school. 
Fijth We have new books to read at school. 


Jack Frost You had better come out, I hear Miss Sep- 
tember call. 

Children You will freeze us, Jack Frost. 

Jach Frost No, no, I am going away. 

(Exit Jack Frost, children come to the front, enter Miss 
September.) 

Children Here comes Miss September! 

School-Bell Hello. Ding, dong, ding, dong. 

Miss September It is time for school to begin. What a 
happy time we will have together! 

Children WHurrah for Miss September! 





Mother Goose Stencils 
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Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son 
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(An outline correlating plans for General Lesson, Language, Nature 
Study and Seat work.) 
I General Lesson 
1 First Week 
a Story. 
b Calendar or weather talk. 
c Story, “The Little Red Hen.” 
d The garden in September. 
(Incidentally, review summer gardening.) 
e Study Poem. 


2 Second Week — Plant Life 

a Study entire plant. 

b Flowers: Study a tame flower, each child 
given a specimen (Nasturtium). 

c Story, “ Clytie.” 

d Flower Study: comparison of wild and culti- 
vated flowers as to size, color, fragrance. 

e Story. 


3. Third Week — Animal Life 
a Insects: flies, bees, butterflies. 


b Birds. 

c Squirrel and rabbit, comparison. 
d Pets. 

e Story. 


4 Fourth Week — Home Life. 

a The home; father’s work. 

h Mother’s work. 

c The children’s work. 

d Other homes: birds, spiders, bees, -ants. 
e Story. 
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II Language and Nature Study 


1 Mondays. Oral reproduction of paragraph 
stories. 
2 Tuesdays. Story hour, optional so far as pos- 


sible. 

a Optional. 

6 Oral reproduction of story told the previous 
week. 

c Clytie. 

d Optional. 


Wednesdays. Practice in forming complete state- 
ments in reply to question. 

a Silhouette device; silhouettes of familiar ani- 
mals and birds. 

Q. What do you see, Mary? 
A. I see an elephant. 
b Sound device. Class close eyes. 
Q. What do you hear, Mary? 
A. I hear a bell. (Whistle, drum, horn, 
etc. 

c Guessing device, who or what? One child 
or object in the room is chosen by“‘opera- 
tor.” 

Q. Is it a boy? 
A. No, it is not a boy, etc. 

d Game with silhouette cards. 
chosen to represent animal 
card. He is to find out what he “is” 
through questioning the class, questions to 
be answered by “‘yes” or “no.” 


One pupil is 
pictured on 


Q. Have I four feet? 

A. Yes, you have four feet. 

Q. Am [as large as a squirrel ? 

A. Yes, you are as large as a squirrel. 

Q. Am I larger than a squirrel ? 

A. Yes, you are larger than a squirrel. 

Q. Havel a furry coat? 

A. No, you have not a furry coat 

Q. Do I live where it is warm? 

A. Yes, you do live where it is warm. 

Q. Am I an elephant? 

_A. Yes, you are an elephant. 
Thursdays. Poem Study 


a “In the other gardens.” 
b “September.” — H. H. 


Fridays. Oral reproduction and dramatization 
a The Sun and the Wind. 

b The Little Red Hen. 

c The Pig Brother. 

d. Review. 


III Seat Work planned for three periods daily 


I 


Reading. 

a Mondays. Cut and mount simple silhouettes 
illustrative of new words learned.- (Sil- 
houettes outlined by teacher.) Each child 
preserves these in envelope with correspond- 
ing words written or printed plainly on oak 
tag. (Kitty, tree, dog, apple, leaf, ball, etc.) 
When eight or ten silhouettes have been made, 
each pupil may be given a half-dozen words 
to match each picture. “Matching” these 
forms a helpful exercise of which the chil- 
dren do not readily tire. 

6 Tuesdays. Pupils are supplied with envelopes 
containing hektographed words and _ pic- 
tures, depicting action. A chart showing 
corresponding words and pictures is placed 
before class. The work is arranged upon 
desks in similar order. (Jump, run, hop, 
walk, fly, drink, etc.) 

¢ Wednesdays. A chart similar to that used 
Tuesday shows spectrum colors and their 
Names, in order. 
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A flower chart shows familiar 
flowers and their names. 


d Thursdays. 
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numbers 1 to 1o inclusive; each figure is 




































































































































































* All rights reserved 





followed by word and illustrative group. 
e Fridays. This chart shows members of family 
and their names. 3 Hand Work, correlated with General Lesson 
and Nature Study. (Each child should be 
2 Sénse T «ming supplied with a folio in which to preserve 
a Mondays. Spectrum study. cuttings; the best results are to be taken 
(1) Lay large colored sticks upon desk in ° home. ) 
order observed on spectrum chart. a Mondays. Free illustration. 
(2) Copy spectrum with colored crayons. (1) Hllustrate story told in morning. 
(3) Mount colored rectangles in spectrum (2) Copy a simple sketch of plant. 
order. (3) Cut*and color butterflies using pattern. 
(4) With crayons, color a spectrum chart. (4) Pitture. ‘My Home.” 
(Memory.) b ‘Tuesdays. Cut and mount posters, forms 
b Tuesdays. Dictated drawing, testing child’s outlined by teacher. 
power of attention and memory. (1) A red apple and a yellow pear. 
(1) Make a picture of a big red apple. (2) Two leaves, hard maple and basswood. 
(2) Make a picture of a black kitty. (3) -A brown bird and the tree in which he 
(3) Make a picture of a green tree. made his nest. 
(4) Make a picture of the flower you like (4) Poster. “My Home.” (House and tree.) 
best. c Wednesdays. Mat-weaving. Mats of Draw- 
c Wednesdays. Tuesday’s work enlarged. ing manila, 6 x 6” or 6 x 9” cut by teacher 
(1) Fold yourpaper into eight rectangles. In into half-inch spaces. 
each upper rectangle make a picture (1) Onecolor strips, over 1, under 1. 
of a red apple; in each lower, a pic- (2) One color strips, over 2, under 2. 
ture of a blue flower. (3) Alternate strips of harmonizing colors 
(2) Similar dictation. or tones, over 1, under 1 
(3) Similar dictation, made more difficult. (4) Strips of two colors; optional weaving. 
(4) Similar dictation, made more difficult. d Thursdays. Free-hand cutting, large copy 
d Thursdays. Number. before class. 
(1) Lay large pegs in groups of 2’s. (1) Illustrate “The Little Red Hen.” 
(2) Lay large pegs in groups of 3’s. (2) Illustrate familiar story. 
(3) Lay large pegs in groups of 4’s. -(3) Squirrel and rabbit. 
(4) Alternate 1’s and 2’s. (4) Broom, dust-pan, tub, sad-iron, wash- 
e Fridays. Number charts similar to those " board, etc. 
used for reading, seat work; chart shows é Fridays. Optional. 
é aoe 
“a 
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Little old woman making the dough The Little Gingerbread Man running away 


Little old woman and man running after Little Gingerbread Man 


Barn full of workers running after the Little Gingerbread Man 
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Field of cutters running after the Little Gingerbread Man 


Cow running after the Little Gingerbread Man 
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An Illustrated Story 


(Especially good for the first day of school) 
EsTHER WHITE 


HE following plan is not given for a model 
in telling any story to first grade pupils, 
but it has proved to be an interesting way 
to handle this particular one. 

After we had learned the story of “‘The Little 
Gingerbread Man,” we illustrated different por- 
tions of it in freehand cuttings. By coherently 
arranging the cuttings and. mounting them on heavy 
green paper 8” in height (we used this color because 
it harmonized with the color of the walls) we made 
a frieze which was a joy to the children as well as 
an appropriate decoration for our school-room. 
This frieze is an article of utility also in the repro- 
duction of the story, for occasionally the too timid 
boy will partially overcome his self-consciousness 
and evidence an eagerness to contribute his share 
of the story, when he knows that he can use these 
cuttings in the telling by referring with the pointer 
again and again to the particular sections that 
illustrate the part which he is giving. While de- 
scribing the Little Gingerbread Man, the pupil 
draws the picture of him on the blackboard to show 
the way that the little old woman cut him out of the 
dough. This picture remains on the board until 
the teller comes to that part of the story where the 
fox catches the Little Gingerbread Man. When 
the fox bites off one leg, that portion of the picture 
iserased. When he bites off the other leg, that part 
of the picture is erased and so on until the entire 
picture is gone, at which point the story terminates. 

This story is one of the children’s favorites and 
it is told to them about in the following language. 

Once upon a time there was a little old woman 
and a little old man who lived in a cozy little cottage 
which was surrounded bya beautiful garden. They 
were not poor, but they were lonely, because they 
didn’t have any little boys or any little girls in their 
home. For a long, long time they had wished and 
wished for a little boy, but none came to them. So 
one day the little old Ww oman said, ‘‘I’ll make us a 
little gingerbread man.” She immediately went 
to the kitchen and got the eggs, sugar, butter, ginger, 
flour, and all those good things that are used in 
making ginger cakes. She stirred these all to- 
gether, then she put the dough on the bread board 
and rolled it all out until it was smooth. Now 
she took a knife and began to cut out the Little 
Gingerbread Man. She cut around this way for 
one side of the head (the pupil now draws on the 
board as he tells) then down and up for the shoulder 
and arm, curved around this way, down and up 
for the leg, down and up for the other leg, curve out 
for the other side, out and up for the arm, then 
curve for the other side of the head, and there lay 
the Little Gingerbread Man cut out in the dough. 
The little old woman smiled as she looked down 
at him. 

““Oh,”’ said she presently, ““he must have eyes, 
a nose, and a mouth.” 

So she hastened to the pantry for the box of 
currants. Then she put two currants in the face 
for the eyes (children make dots to represent cur- 
rants) three currants in a row for the nose and two 
currants below for the mouth. The little old 
woman laughed aloud as she looked at the queer 
Little Gingerbread Man which she lifted carefully 
into a bake pan and then put into the oven to bake. 

She seated herself near by and waited happily. 
At last she said, “It is time to take him out.” ‘To 
her great surprise when she opened the oven door, 
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he jumped out and ran as fast as he could go. As he ran he 
shouted, 
“Run, run, as fast as you can, 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man.” 


The little old woman ran after him as fast as she could run, 
but she could not overtake him. He ran across the garden 
where the little old man was hoeing. As he ran past him, he 
shouted, 

“Run, run, as fast as you can, 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man, 
I ran away from the little old woman, 
I can run away from you too, 
I can and I can.” 


The little old man dropped his hat and ran after him as 
fast as he could run, but he could not overtake him. They 
ran on and on and on. Soon they came to a place where 
some men were building a barn. As he ran past the barn 
he shouted, 


‘Run, run as fast as you can, 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man 
I ran away from the little old woman, 
I ran away from the little old man, 
And I can run away from you too, 
I can and I can.” 


The men dropped their hammers and saws and they ran after 
him as fast as they could run, but they could not overtake 
him. They ran on and on and on, but the Little Ginger- 
bread Man kept ahead of them all. Next he came to a field 
where some men were cutting grain. As he ran past them, 
he shouted, 


‘Run, run as fast as you can, 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man, 
I ran away from the little old woman, 
I ran away from the little old man, 
The barn full of workers, 
And I can run away from you too, 
I can and I can.” 


The cutters. dropped their scythes and they ran after him 
as fast as they could run, but they could not overtake him. 
He ran on and on until he came to a cow. As he ran past 
her he shouted, 


‘Run, run as fast as you can, 

You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man; 

I ran away from the little old woman, 

I ran away from the little old man, 

The barn full of workers, 

The field full of cutters, 

And I can run away from you, too, 

I can and I can.” 

- “Moo-o0o0,” said the cow. 

She ran after him as fast as she could run, but she could 
not overtake him. He ran on and on until he came to the 
foot of a hill. There lay a fox who was just waking from 
a long sleep. As the Little Gingerbread Man ran past him 
he shouted: 


‘Run, run as fast as you can, 
You can’t catch me, I’m the Gingerbread Man. 
I ran away from the little old woman, 
I ran away from the little old man, 
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The barn full of workers, 

The field full of cutters, 

The old moo cow, 

And I can run away from you too, 
I can and I can.” 


The fox jumped up and ran after him as fast as he could 
run, Now, the Little Gingerbread Man had run a long dis- 
tance and he was getting tired. Besides it is more difficult 
to run up hill than to run on level ground, so the little man 
could not run as fast as he did when he first started out. But 
the fox could run faster than usual because he was refreshed 
by his long nap. As they ran up the hill the fox came closer 
and closer and closer to the little man. Just as they reached 
the top of the hill, the fox seized the little man’s leg which he 
bit off. When he did this the Little Gingerbread Man said, 
“T’m going.” 

(Pupil erases one leg in the picture and so on as the story 
progresses.) Then the fox seized the other leg and ate it. 
The Little Gingerbread Man said, “I’m going.” 

The fox seized an arm and ate it. The Little Ginger 
bread Man said, 

“I’m going.” 

Then the fox seized the other arm andate it. The Ginger- 
bread Man said, 

“I’m going.” 

The fox seized the body and ate it. The Little Ginger- 
bread Man said, 

“I’m going.” 

Lastly, the fox seized the head. The Little Gingerbread- 
Man said, 

“I’m gone.” 

And he never spoke again. 

(Note Little preparation for the story is necessary, such questions 
as the following may be suggestive. 

‘Do you like gingerbread and ginger cakes? 

Did you ever see any one make ginger cakes? What did she put in 
them? What shape were the cakes? (Round, scalloped, heart-shape, 
animals, etc.) Did you ever see a Little Gingerbread Man? I am 
going to tell you a story about a Little Gingerbread Man that a little 


old woman made. I am sure that you will think he was queer, for he 
did -such strange things.) 


The Kidnapping of Emmie 
and the Baby 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


INNIE left her ironing and ran to the kitchen door. 
‘“‘Sam,” she called, “‘Sa — am!” 
There. was no answer. Buta whispered ‘‘ Hush- 
sh-sh!”? came from around the corner of the house. 
After a, minute Emmie came into view, pushing the baby- 
cart with one hand and jouncing it up and down with the 
other. It wasn’t long since the baby-cart had been Emmie’S. 
Before that it had been Sam’s, before that, Bért’s, and before 
that, Winnie’s. 

“Baby’s gone to sleep,’ whispered Emmie. “Sam and 
Bert are over at Billy’s. Billy’s cousin Philip has come from 
the city.” 

Winnie went slowly back into the hot kitchen. She didn’t 
hurry the ironing any more. What good was a holiday if one 
had to take it all by one’s self? And it would have been such 
a golden day for a picnic. 

A shadow fell across the ironing board. Winnie 
looked up. Then she set the iron down hard 
on its stand and screamed. For there, peering in 
at the window, was a real flesh-and-blood Indian. 
Winnie could scarcely believe her two eyes. But 
she could see his suit of tan leather, and there 
were glints of beads and tufts of feather and 
black eyes. 

“Ugh — Ugh!” he grunted 

Winnie’s second scream was lost in two or 
three loud whoops from the road. Then Emmie 
screamed and Baby began to cry shrilly. 

In a flash the Indian was gone from the window. 
Winnie darted to the door. In Mr. Brown’s hop- 
yard, just across the road, were three more In- 
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dians. The one who had been at the window was just 
climbing the fence. One of the others was hurrying Emmie 
along. Another had Baby in his arms. 

When Mother had gone to her work that morning, she had 
told Winnie that, if she went away, she must stop to lock the 
door. Winnie locked the door. Then she flew after Emmie 
and the Baby. She tumbled over the fence and stumbled 
along across the broad hop-yard. The hops had been 
picked. Across the far end of the field was a row of hop- 
poles. They were stacked in five cone-shaped piles. Against 
the bright sky, to Winnie, they looked like Indian wigwams. 
She shivered and hurried along. 

She was about half way across the hop yard when the In- 
dians reached the row of stacked hop-poles. Winnie shaded 
her eyes from the sun and watched the road beyond to see 
whether they would go up or down or across it to the next 
field and so on to the woods. But the Indians did not come 
into the road atall. Perhaps they were hiding behind the row 
of hop-poles. But when Winnie, quite out of breath, dashed 
around them, there wasn’t an Indian in sight anywhere. 

Winnie dropped down on the grass. Just then she heard 
a faint chug! chug! chug! each chug sounding louder and 
clearer. The next instant, into view, way down the road, 
came Mr. Brown’s new automobile. Winnie stood up. 
She waved her blue-checked apron. Mr. Brown himself 
was driving. In half a minute, the car came to a stop beside 
Winnie. 

“The Baby,” sobbed Winnie, ‘‘and Emmie. 
took ’em.” 

“Tndians!” cried Mr. Brown. ‘‘Why, Winnie-girl, there 
are no Indians anywhere about here, now.” 

“Yes, sir,” cried Winnie. ‘One looked in the window 
and ughed at me. And the others whooped. And Emmie 
and Baby are gone.” 

“Four,” said Mr. Brown slowly after Winnie had told him 
all she knew about it. ‘My Billy has had four Indian suits 
for his birthday. His four Aunties have each sent one — 
they’ve been coming for two days.” 

“But ’twasn’t Billy,” said Winnie. “I’d know Billy, Mr. 
Brown, dressed up like an Indian, or anything. This Indian 
had the blackest eyes and straight black hair.” 

“Philip,” said Mr. Brown. ‘“He’s spending the day with 
us.” 

“But where did they go to?” wailed Winnie. ‘And what 
would they want of Emmie and the Baby? Our boys never 
will take care of ’em if they can help it.” 

“Part of an Indian play, little girl,” said Mr. Brown. 
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you sure they didn’t cross the road here into the fields and 
make for the woods?” 

“They didn’t have time to go anywhere,” said Winnie. 

Mr. Brown looked up the road, down the road, across to 
the woods, back into his hop-yard. The row of hop-poles 
stood against the sky. They looked like tepees. He 
chuckled. 

“Softly, Winnie-girl,”’ he said. 
far away.” 

So Winnie and Mr. Brown crossed to the row of hop-pole 
tepees. They listened at one, another. From one came 
soft rustles and whispers. In another, someone gurgled and 
said, ‘“‘Win—nie!” 

When Mr. Brown heard that, he spoke clearly: 

“T had meant to take Billy and Phil and all you little Per- 
kinses for a long ride in the automobile,” he said, “but it 
looks as if you and I must go by ourselves, Winnie. Too 
bad — Mother put up such a nice big lunch. Well, it can’t 
be helped —come along.” 

He took Winnie’s hand and they went back toward the 
road. A sound of hurrying and scurrying came from the 
tepees. Then a voice called. 

“O Father, I say —” 

Mr. Brown and Winnie turned. Two eager Indians were 
running after them. Two more were crawling out of the 
tepees. One had Emmie by the hand. The other held the 
Baby. 

“What does this mean?” said Billy’s father sternly. 

“We —we were just playing Indians, Father,” 
Billy. 

“And frightening Winnie almost out of her wits,” said 
Father. 

“We never thought of frightening her,’ said Billy, “did 
we, boys? We s’posed ’course, she’d know us. We thought 


‘“‘[ think the Indians aren’t 


said 


‘ she’d chase us to our tepees and we were going to let her in 


and all play Indians. Baby would make a good papoose.” 

Winnie caught the Baby away from Sam. She hugged 
her close. She looked Emmie over carefully. 

“We're sorry as anything,” said Philip. His black eyes 
looked pleadingly at Winnie. 

“You’re splendid Indians,” cried Winnie. ‘You see, I’d 
never even heard of a make-believe Indian-suit — and I 
didn’t know Philip. But it’s all right, now. Let’s forgive 
’em quick, Mr. Brown, and get started.” 

“All right, Winnie,” said Mr. Brown. And a moment 
later, with a joyous “Honk! Honk! Honk!” away they all 
went up the road. 
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A Letter to the New Teacher in the Country 


Dear Laura, 





I almost envy you the experiences you are about to have. 
Teaching in the country has its ups and downs, of course. 
But the ups are so exhilarating. If I were you I should get 
a great deal ready beforehand. A country school teacher 
can use such heaps of material. 

What things, for instance? Everything — very nearly. 
Find out if you can what material the schoo! already has. 
There will probably be very little. You will want school 
scissors — enough to supply your primary classes; a box 
of toothpicks for number work; buttons for numberwork, 
too; a ball of twine of some bright color; pictures such as 
you can find in advertising pages of some magazines mounted 
on cardboard for language work; all the pictures and speci- 
mens you can get for illustrating geography; some colored 
pencils to mark good work with and some small boxes of gold 
and silver stars. 

That is a long list, you will think. But on the whole quite 
inexpensive too. There has to be so much busy work for 
the little ones that you need a great variety of materials. 
Make the seat work as interesting as possible and require 
the little folks to finish what they begin. It will insure good 
order. 

You can prepare question and answer slips for your third 
and fourth grade pupils. They will appreciate a change of 
work toward the end of the day, too. Some teachers keep a 
word box into which they slip cards bearing the new words 
of the reading leson. 
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Busy Work for the First Day 


On the very first day it is hard to keep beginners employed. 
I have red cardboard disks about two inches in diameter. 
Distribute one to each child and let him use these to make 
outlines. By attaching a stem to the top he has an apple. 
A few curved lines on the surface transforms it into a pump- 
kin or a tomato. I also have designs of animals cut out of 
stiff yellow paper, which interest pupils in making outlines. 
Very suitable models for this work appear from time to time 
in Primary EDUCATION. 





The pupils can draw these out in menesirs,_ seine: ™ 
study time, each taking three cards, and write ten sentences 
with each word. This will be a good occasional drill for al- 





most any grade. 

From the school supply companies you can get letter cards 
and also number cards. When the little beginners get 
started these will be just the thing for them. But don’t 
make the mistake of letting them go to work blindly because 
you happen to be hurried. Take a little time from the recita- 
tions in the beginning to get the seat work started properly. 
It will pay in the end. 

Then here is a little hint for good order —a mere matter of 
forethought. Have good lines from the beginning. Have a 
place for everything and insist on having every thing in its 
place. Then, and this is very important, assign lessons defi- 
nitely. Do not leave any loop holes for the lazy ones. But 
then you will not have any lazy pupils, for I know you will 
make the work interesting. As ever, 





NELL 





The Indian Boy 


After hektographing the pattern, cut it out, and fold as 
directed, adding lines for legs. In doing this, it would be a 
good plan to hektograph also the lines for hair, face, arms, 
bow and arrow, and tunic; then there will be little freehand 
drawing required. 

The wax crayons will color the boy very successfully. Use 
a dull brown for face, arms, and legs, and coal black for hair. 
Put the band and feathers in as brightly as possible with red 
and yellow, tipping the feathers with blue and green. The 
mocassins should be a light brown with bright-colored dots 
to represent bead work Use bright yellow for the gold 
amulet on the boy’s arm. His tunic should be decorated as 
gaily as possible, using perhaps a dull orange for background 
and putting in the circles and rays of the sun in various other 
bright colors. 





A. M. C. 
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Devices for Number 


We have a “post-office” established in our room, into 
which are dropped all correct papers in number work. 
The post-office is a wooden box, a little over a foot 
square, painted bright red, and fastened up against the 
steam-pipe in the wall. The box has a slit in the top to 
admit the papers, and looks very effective against the 
bronzed pipe. 

When the number work is finished, each pupil folds his 
paper from end to end, then once again from centre to end, 
and writes his name across the back. All papers are collected 
and those which are perfect at once become “‘letters,” and are 
dropped into the post-office. Incorrect papers are placed 
in the teacher’s drawer to be made perfect. About fifteen 
minutes before closing time, teacher says, ““The postman will 
distribute the mail.” This pleases the children because the 
command sounds official. How the little eyes sparkle, as 
they receive their “letters!” Then these children busy them- 
selves with supplementary reading, while the less fortunate 
ones correct their mistakes and show to the teacher. The 
“postman” must be a pupil who can read the names of the 
children. 

Sometimes the little tots have trouble learning to make 
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the figures. The teacher can assist such pupils by making 
the figures fairly large at the foot of the blackboard, and hav- 
ing the children go over them first with one color of chalk then 
with other colors. The colors attract and unconsciously 
the pupil is learning the formation of the figures. 





Language in Grade One 


The following helps in teaching oral language in the first 
grade have proved very useful to me. 

t During the first week’s lessons tell a story (a very simple 
one at first). Talk about it to the children, but do not insist 
on replies to questions. The children will come to look on 
this period as an informal conversation time. 

2 During the second week tell them they may play a game 
called, “‘May I.” Have each child rise quickly and ask for 
something. Beginning each sentence with, May I — have 
an apple, pencil, book, dress, hat, etc.? The children will be 
amused at the different things asked for. This may be varied 
by asking permission, as: May I go out? May I empty the 
waste-basket ? 

This is a good opportunity to teach little ones to stand up 
straight in the aisle away from their desks. 

3 After the ‘‘May I” game is understood, introduce the 
“T have no” game. Letting each scholar rise in turn and 
make the statement: ‘I have no hat,” etc. 

4 The next game is, “May Mary and I—go down 
town?’ Or, “go for a walk,” etc., letting the pupil select his 
favorite playmate to name with himself. 

5 When each of these games are understood (this will take 
several weeks’ careful drilling for beginners), they may all be 
used during one period. Allow one row to play one game, 
the next row to play the next game. This prevents monotony. 

6 Allow each pupil to rise and to make statements of his 
name, etc. Thus: ‘“‘My name is John Smith. I live on 
Main Street. I have four brothers. My father’s name is 
Thomas Smith. My father works on the railroad.” 

7 Hold up a familiar object, such as a book. Have three 
or four children each make one statement about the book, thus: 
Mary says, “‘The book is red.” John may say what he sees 
about the book, as, ‘‘The book has four corners.” James 
says, “‘The book has leaves.”” Then allow another child to 
tell you the three stories that Mary, John, and James have 
told. He will probably say, ‘“‘The book is red. The book 
has four corners. The book has stories in it.” Then teach 
them to say, ‘‘The book is red. J¢ has four corners. Jt has 
stories in it.” Later teach the use of and in joining state- 
ments. 

8 In teaching singular and plural, ask a child to tell a 
story about two boys. Try to have him say, ‘Two boys are 
running,” jumping, or playing, etc. 

Ask another child to tell a story about one boy, and try to 
have him say, ‘‘The boy is running.” 

9 During the latter half of the term dictate simple sen- 
tences and have children write them on the board. 

F. M. ROGERS 


A Maple Tree 


Make a pattern of a maple tree with rather large trunk. 
Take a long strip of the thin green paper used for posters 
— they are glad to give it away at any printing office. From 
this cut at least four trees — eight may be used if desired. 
Lay them exactly over each other and pin through the middle. 

Print a line of the following verse across the centre of each 
leaf. 

I am the maple 
In my dress of green, 
When the frosty autumn comes 
My best dress may be seen. 


When half the leaves are folded one way and half the 
other, the tree will stand. Any other tree may be made in 
the same way and may have birds drawn or pasted on it. 

This makes a good souvenir for Arbor Day or Bird Day 
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A Suggestion 


Not every teacher knows that “butter paper” is excellent 
to use with a hektograph — not the thin, paraffine paper 
which is used so much for candies, but the stiff, coarse paper 
used by market and grocery men. 

It is splendid for tracing, takes the hektograph ink beauti- 
fully, and is very inexpensive. For five cents one can get 
enough to last a long time. l 

rt. 





Waste of Material 

I wonder how many of us teachers are aware of the large 
waste in our schools in the use of writing materials. The 
cheapness of scratch tablets is in a great measure responsible 
for this waste in its use. Baskets of waste paper are filled 
and filled every day. How can we now prevent this waste, 
do away with the pernicious habit of crumpling paper, and 
teach a practical lesson of economy to our pupils ? 

Let the pupil tear no leaf out of the tablet but the ones 
with work to be handed in. After all the tablet has been 
made use of, let the teacher inspect, to see whether the pupil 
should procure a new one. 

The principle of economy thus implanted would undoubt- 
edly give lasting results in the developing characters of 
children. R. M. 


Animals That Will Stand 
I Cow 

Trace the heavy outline of the cow as given in the illustra- 
tion. Hektograph the outline and the dotted line on the 
lower half of a sheet of drawing paper, allowing space above 
for the part shown in light lines. Cut out the head of the cow, 
before folding the upper half of the paper backward, on the 
dotted lines. Cut the rest of the outline with the two thick- 
nesses of paper together, so that the two parts will be connected 
as in the illustration. Take care to keep the two parts from 
slipping during the cutting. When it is all cut out, paste the 
two heads and the two tails together, spread the feet a little, 
and the cow will stand alone. 




















Rrimals 
That Will Stand. 


and an invitation may be printed on it instead of the verse. 4. Gow 


ELIZABETH NICKERSON 
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THE BOY SCOUT IDEA ——— 9 
pan LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 


Mr. Ralph D. Blumenfeld of the London ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE weHooe 
Daily Express, writing in the Oullook, says RORMAL DEPT “Stnove Reviews THIS IS THE SCH L 
of the effects of the Boy Scout movement in [iP . 
England: ‘‘It has wrought a revolution in FOR YOu 
a 


British manners and ways of thought. The 
discovery of the boy has not only changed 
the nature of the boy for the better, but has 

. . . Our diplomas are honored at face value im over twent 

so improved him that he now sets a national Universities, State Normal Schools and Colleges of high 

rank, a rccognition earned by honest, pamstaking. efficient 

service. You may not desire such credits, but we ask you to 


standard. 
“There is the point of honor. ‘A note their significance. You cannot afford to study with a 
Sie : ’ . school whose standard is below that of Tae Iwrerstare. 
scout’s honor is to be trusted.’ It is the old This is the teachers’ correspondence school; your interests 
aw > tohte searler wpertee: y : “= are our only interests. We offer Normal Courses for strong 
law of the knights newly revived, gloriously reviews; Primary Methods and Intermediate and Grammar 
resurrected. There is the matter of day- Methods for all grades, from first te eighth. devoted solety 
’ to thods of teaching: and academic branches for ad- 
by-day helpfulness. It was common to by a ay who wishto enter commercial 
hear, in the days before the scout move- life we offer Business. Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
ment, how people were drowned in rivers, 
ponds, or canals, with crowds helplessly 




















Pharmacy Courses. Write to-day for information 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
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looking on. Now that all scouts are taught Siaciliies Miiaieeninas —Sepeeues 378-384 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
to swim and to rescue the drowning, they 
have set a new fashion in life-saving. Every 
day in England the papers report some fresh 
deed of scout gallantry or heroism, a deed 
to be traced back to the age-cld ideal of 














chivalry newly set up before Britain’s boy- You Can Have ey Good Figure 
hood. In the first four months of this I have helped over 49,000 of the most . 
year eighty-four medals were awarded to ae ae women of America. Clear Skin 
scouts for gallantry in saving life. . . . ; , 

“One is conscious also in England to- B Sop ram bea ead Perfect Health 
day of a new spirit of love for wild creatures, . = P P our Figure ; 
of pity for the helpless animals. All! scouts or if you are suffering from such chronic ailments as 
are trained to be merciful to beasts of burden, aadigustion papa eee 

—  s dl > ‘ Torpid Liver Anaemia Nervousness 

to be prompt in interfering if a man is Constipation Gieetieenen Seseetien 


working a lame horse, to respect the sanc- 
tuaries of the birds in trees and hedge. 

“Wherefore, in building their own 
characters, in learning self-respect, the scouts 


write me to-day. i never violate a confidence. If I can 
help you, I will; if I cannot, I will tell you what to do. 
My work is scientific, and done in the privacy of your 
ave slowly strangling that curse and that own room. Write me, I have had a wonderful experience 
age-old menace of English liberty —the|} 2%4 I want to tell you about it. 

foul thing, servility. The boy becomes a SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45-D, 246 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
man. What he is taught in his impression- X 
able age he carries with him through life; 
and so we see in this boy scout movemert 
the reflection of the knights of chivalry, we 


see him going about the world looking for TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 
the chance of helping others.” FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


There are nine points in Scouts’ Law, as ery , , 
follows: Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
OHOWS: means the making of better citizens; better men and women: better fathers and 
1 A scout’s honor is to be trusted. mehers. Yes 60 8 OpebabeGn. Mae Se 
is 











Miss Cocrojt's name stands for progress in the Scientific care of woman's health and figure 
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P iy * me we send you will cost you one cent either 
If he declares: ““On my honor it is so, WRITE US | Tell sour pupils about it today. 
that settles it. heart and i Here i 


2 A scout is loyal. The obligation of 
loyalty embraces country and rulers, parents, Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 





lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 

employers, and scout masters. of the ge oh een and will ne onsen te us | ag: ee 

> * i you, prepaid, r Bunting Flags, stars, sewed both sides, 

3 A scout’s duty is to be useful and to a Standard U: S Fas. for indaor or ouktogr use. a mat to fade. The same Sag tat would 

> hi cost or $Sin retail store. way you r your 
help others. He must try his best to doa ean Seen Tek yer ae yas Ge Sofas Senocl Board will = 
good turn to somebody each day. energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils 

4 A scout is a friend to all and a brother Ms Buttons, we will send them postpaid 


to every other scout, no mattter to what ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHING TORN™ 
a3 AND “LINCOLN” O% YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
social class the other belongs. He must 





eschew snobbery and cultivate democratic colors, and framed in solid black 2-imch frame. You can them on the 

good "7 same plan as the . Write for 35 buttons, send us the $5.50 when solid by the 

fellowship. children, and we send either Washington's er Lincoin’s securely 

5 i 5 ; packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 

5A scout is courteous. . He mam, buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 

furthermore, take no reward for his cour- te send you. &# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


tesy; this means “no tips.” 
6 A scout is a friend to animals. He 
Must not give pain to any creature unneces- 


sarily. BLACKBOARD READING 


7 A scout obeys orders. He must, 
too, render obedience without question; By MAUD MOORE 
but after carrying out an order he may 
State reasons for objecting to it. 

8 A scout smiles and whistles under 
all circumstances. The duty of cheerfulness 
is second only to that of obedience. 

9 Ascout is thrifty. He opens a savings ws i i . 
bank account. ‘ EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY Boston New York Chicago San Francisce 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 





It will be of invaluable aid to experienced and inexperienced First Grade teachers alike. 
The experienced will appreciate fully its worth and the inexperienced will hail it with delight. 
There are no more trying days for a First Grade teacher than those of the first weeks, when 
forty or fifty medium and bright minds —as yet unaccustomed to formal learning of any kind 
-are having opened up to them a new life. Price, 50 cents 
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Rhymes and Plays for Happy 
Days 
ALICE E. ALLEN 


The Bells 
Up and down, 
Through the town 
Ring the bells at nine and one, 
Jingle, jangle, 
Tingle, tangle, 
Dingle, dangle, dong! 
Dong! Dong! Dong! 
Come right along, 
School’s begun, school’s begun!” 


The First Day 


(May be given with “The Bells.” School recites “The Bells,” 
then different children give the following, each acting out his own part. 
At close, school again recites ‘The Bells.’’) 


Clumpity, clump, proud and fast, 
Here is. Peter hurrying past, 
Up the hill to school. 


Hippity hop, out of breath, 
Laughing race Nell and Beth 
Up the hill to school. 


Pittity pat, holding back. 
Here with Ruth comes little Jack 
Up the hill to school. 


Creakity, creak — new shoes all — 
Here come Joe and Ned and Paul, 
Up the hill to school. 


Squeakity squeak — oh — so — slow, 
Susy — doesn’t — want — to — go 
Up the hill to school. 


Bells are ringing clear and sweet, 


Trippity, skippity’tome the feet 
Up the hill to school. 


Lights On! 


(One child is September. The others are formed into groups as 
Flowers. Different ones from each group give dialogue. Real flowers 
may be used, or all may be pantomimic. Close, if desired, with “ Lights 
of September,” or “Sing a Song of Goldenrod,” found elsewhere in 
this issue.) 
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September Lights on, little flowers, lights on! Summer 








September 1g1I0 


has gone with her heat and color. We must do all we can 
to keep the earth still bright and cheery. 

Pansies We’re Pansies. (First) I’m sky-color. (Sec- 
ond) I’m sun-color. (Third) We'll light little candles in 
this corner of the garden. (Fourth) We'll keep them burn- 
ing till snow comes. (A//) Lights on! Lights on! (Hold 
out pansies like candles.) 

Rose Bushes We’re wild Rose Bushes. (First) 
hung little round red lanterns on our branches. 
They'll help light up. (Al/) Lightson! Lights on! 
swing seed-pods of roses like lanterns.) 

Asters We’re Asters. (First) We’ll light our lamps all 
along the roadside. (Second) And by the stream. (All) 
Lights on! Lights on! (They hold asters like lamps.) 

Golden Rod We’re Golden Rod. (First) We’re tall and 
straight. (Second) We hold the sun’s own gold in our 
blossoms. (Third) We’ll run through meadows and pas- 
tures. (Fourth) Along the roadsides. (Fifth) Up and 
down the hills everywhere! (All) We'll set the whole world 
ablaze with light. (Lights on! Lights on! Lights on! 
(They lijt golden rod high like torches.) 


The Lights of September 


Cuas. E. Boyp 


We’ve 
(Second) 
(They 
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1. The pan - sies, blue and gold - en, Light 
2. The as - ters’ lampsare burn - ing, Each 
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lan- terns out So  roundand bright and red. 
gold - ew-rod Are  blaz-ing near and far. 
September Riddles 
Riddle come riddle come ree, 
A little red seed-box up in a tree, 
To find the seeds 
A body needs 
To eat the box — now guess for me 
This riddle come riddle come ree. (A pple) 
" I know a fruit 
So juicy and rare, 
Of which it takes one 
To make a pair. (Pear) 
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THE DANGER OF DUST 
IN SCHOOLROOMS 


HOW IT CAN BE AVOIDED 


UST DANGER isa real — not a theo- 
retical menace. Scientific research has 


proved that dust is the greatest carrier 

and distributer of disease germs known. 

The dust problem in school-rooms is one 

that should have the serious consideration of 

every Board of Education, every Superin- 

tendent of Schools, Principal and Teacher. 

The elimination of dust is a duty that must 

ippeal with peculiar force to those charged 

with the responsibility of caring for the 
health of pupils. 


HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE 


Disease germs multiply with exceeding 
rapidity. A single germ falling on fertile soil 
will, in an incredibly short space of time, 
generate millions upon millions of its kind. 
These micro-organisms are found by the 
millions in dust, so that every current of air 
causes the dust to be set in circulation, and 
with it the countless myriads of living germs 
that are such a menace to health. 





The remedy for the elimination of dust is 
not sweeping and dusting, for such expedi- 
ents merely start the germs afresh on their 
aerial errand of warfare against mankind. 


THE TRUE REMEDY 


Standard Floor Dressing is the true rem- 
edy for the elimination of dust. It has been 
tested by Physicians and Educational Boards 
with the most gratifying results, and reports 
show that it reduces the percentage of float- 
ing dust nearly one hundred per cent. 

The-action of Standard Floor Dressing is 
purely mechanical. The application of a thin 
coat three or four times a year is sufficient to 
keep the floors at just the right degree of 
moisture to catch and hold all dust and dirt. 
Floors treated with Standard Floor Dress- 
ing present a splendid appearance. The 
dressing acts as a preservative and prevents 
the boards from splintering or cracking. It 


does not evaporate, and by reducing the 1 


labor of caring for the floors saves its cost 
many times over. Not intended for house- 
hold use. 

We are making a remarkable offer apply- 
ing to schools, public buildings, stores and 
offices. Our offer is this — we will, free o/ 
all cost, treat one floor or part of a ‘floor in 
any school-room or corridor with Standard 
Floor Dressing, just to prove our claim. 






To localities far re- a 
moved from our agen- = ——— t 
cies, we will send free =| 
sample with full direc- sy 0K? 
tions for applying. Our DRESSING 
little book, “Dust and Its 
Dangers,” explains the 
subject fully. Anyone 
may have a copy by 


merely asking for it. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Incorporated) 





(Continued jrom page 393) 

Georgie’s special difficulty was the ‘‘th” 
sound. He had his own little practice at 
the commencement of each “‘ Voice Lesson,”’ 
aided at first by the delightful little mirror. 
First he imitated my production, of the 
separate sound; then common words con- 
taining it; e. g. “Father,” Mother,” 
“Brother,” “Thank you.” At first we 
pronounced the sounds a little apart; e. g. 
F-a-th-er; then gradually we joined them 


together. 
Ronald could say ‘“‘th” at the end of a 
word, or elsewhere if followed by a vowel, 


but he could not combine “thr” as in 
“‘three.”” However, giving him his own little 
practice-time every day, he was helped 
gradually to master the combination; and 
it was a little amusing and very gratifying 
to see him after a little while triumphantly 
producing “‘th-r-ee” — finally without the 
aid of the mirror. 


IV General defects in articulation, due 
largely to habit, are being gradually — 
very gradually — weeded out by constant 
attention and imitative exercises. A few 
examples will suffice. 

(a) To remedy the slip-shod articul-- 
tion of ‘‘ng.”’ All the children being in cn 
attentive, listening attitude, I pronounced 
carefully, one at a time, the following words 
— “Rings,” “Sing,” “Swing,” etc., Severe] 
children in turn pronouncing them after 
me, and trying who could most nearly imi- 
tate “Teacher.” Similar exercises followed 
on words containing — ang, ong, ung, eng 
(length). Then for further practice in the 
correct use of words containing the “ng”’ 
sound, some such game as the following 
was played. 


Teacher (imitating the movements of play- 
ing an instrument) 1am playing the piano. 
What are you doing, Mary? 

Mary (perjorming the suitable action) I 
am washing my dolly’s frock. What are 
you doing, Fred? 

Fred (performing the action he has chosen) 
I am hammering nails. What are you do- 
ing, Albert ? etc. 


(6) The combination “going to” was 
often spoken in a very slovenly manner; 
thus — “‘goin’ ’o.” So special attention 
was given to this. At the time of an ap- 
proaching holiday we played how we were 
“‘going to” spend our holiday. For ex- 
ample, Nellie would begin “‘I am going to 
take my dolly to the Park. What are you 
going to do, Gladys?”’ etc. 

Other faults of articulation waiting to be 
worked at similarly, one at a time, are: 


(c) Slovenly articulation of “‘t” in such 
words as ‘‘cottage,’”’ “‘water,”’ “‘little.”’ 
(d) Elision of final “‘d” in such oft- 


recurring words as “called,” “‘and,” “‘said.”’ 

(c) Weak articulation of “sh” and 
‘“eh”’?; these sounds are often confused. 
Always practice first the faulty sound alone; 
then pronounce words; slightly separating 
the sounds, e. g. “w-a-t-e-r”; finally join 
the sounds and pronounce the complete 
word carefully. 

In conclusion let me reiterate my convic- 
tion that painstaking attention to our chil- 
dren’s voices every day will prove to be one 
of the things “worth while.” 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 
Send for this interesting little illustrated 








Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, brown, Cor 
ne!l and leading colleges. 

Academic oad Preperstery, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Hermal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, how sen 
Prot. Genung as Civtl Service acon 

English cateleg free. Write te- 

THE HOME cork SPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 183, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














Ge | mmm ASEPTIC PAPER CUPS 
% : and 
CUP CABINETS 
for 
SCHOOLS 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN WATER 
: SUPPLY CO. of N. E. 
251 Causeway Street 7 - Boston, Mass. 








THE MAN THAT MAKES TWO BLADES OF 
GRASS GROW WHERE ONE DID BEFORE 
GETS MUCH CREDIT. 

HOW ABOUT THE MAN THAT MAKES ONE 
PENCIL DO THE WORK THAT THREE 
OR FOUR DID BEFORE, BY PROVIDING 


DIXON’S 
No. 308 BEGINNERS’ PENCILS 


IN THE PRIMARY GRADES OF SCHOOL? 
Write for Sample of this Pencil 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








‘“DUREL” 


Hard Drawing Crayon 
FOR 


Pastel Effects 


Put up in eight and twelve color 
assortment in hand-made slide tray 
box. 


*“ CRAYOLA”’ 
DRAWING CRAYON 


FOR 


General Color Work, Stenciling, 
Arts and Crafts 


Assortments of from six to twenty- 
four colors. 


Samples furnished upon applica- 
tion or send 25c. for box containing 
the twenty-four colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St. New York 
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PRIMARY TEACHERS b= Ken 
French Kindergar- 

ten Training School offers by correspondence 

valuable and useful instruction in Kinder- 

gartening, being specially adapted to every 

day primary work or private kindergarten 

work. Address 

ROBERTA KENT FRENCH 
1107 Michigan Avenue, ~- Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Folder Style, 


best cardboard 
0 ar S roc per dozen, 
ee - 
dozen. Send 2c Stamp for sample 
Seibert Printing Co., Box 210, Canal Dover, Ohio 





For Pupils Backward 
in Reading Get the 


ACTION, IMITATION 





and FUN SERIES 
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Birthday Verses I Picture Plays I 


The Corn Stalk Ladies 





gor plembervs child Atice FE. ALLEN 
™ je I] of chee “, (For four groups of little girls, one or all reciting each time.) 
H Sunny bi 4 


First (all standing stiff and straight like corn-stalks) 
Oh do you see 
As sweet can be, 


In ribbons green.and golden hair 
The little Corn Stalk Ladies fair? 


Of hearts case dear. 





Second (all swaying, as if blown by wind) 
And do you hear, 
When winds come near, 
The rustle of their silken gowns, 
All golden-greens and bronzy-browns? 


Third (all bowing, then dancing gaily) 


Just watch them now, 

And see them bow, 
And brightly glance and lightly dance, 
And in and out retreat, advance. 


Fourth (all sleeping) 


Rew BSeavels Da. 


os Seton What do you s’spose, 











When daylight goes, 
And all the little stars come out 
The Corn Stalk Ladies dream about ? 











A Birthday Song 


* CHARLES E. Boyp 


1 aa a SRR 


ALice E. ALLEN 
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It is a legitimate and helpful busines« 








A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools, have been put thert vy means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The rigbt teacher in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for both teacher and scbool.’’ 


‘ 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
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NOTES 


— Much is now being done in an educa- 
tional way for mentally backward and 
bodily maimed children. In Cleveland 
there is being built and equipped a unique 
school which it is expected will be ready in 
September. Every facility of a specialized 
nature wili be provided for this school, 
which will consist of several frame pert- 
able structures on the grounds of one of the 
large public schools. There will be class- 
rooms, playrooms and dining and kinder- 
garten combined. A fine kitchen is to be 
attached and diet of the most nourishing 
kind will be provided for the unfortunate 
pupils. 


Japan The Japanese think the mora! 
training of the young is the most important 
influence in bringing up stalwart, industrious, 
patriotic, and astute men. This thesis is 
maintained at some length by Jiro Shimoda 
in The Japan Magazine (Tokyo). What he 
says is confirmed by the care which the Jap- 
anese Minister of Education bestows upon 
the ethicai training to be furnished by the 
public schools. In his recent instructions 
circulated among the various local Governors 
throughout the Empire and quoted in the 
Jehoya Shimbun (Tokyo), we read: 


“Ethical training is the kernel of educa- 
tion in children, and moral education is a 
sublime duty of education. Teachers, 
therefore, should not only impart a moral 
knowiedge to children by means of : text- 
books, but should also constantly direct 
their attention to the culture of moral 
qualities, affording practical guidance in 
accordance with circumstances, and furnish- 
ing examples where desirable. In this way 
children should be trained in morality and 
the object of education be accomplished.” 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


A WeLL-Known Lapy WILL SEND FREE 
TO ANY SUFFERER THE SECRET WHICH 
CureD HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and 
ther rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
mly to make it worse. For weeks I suf- 
ered the electric needle without being rid 
of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dol- 
lars in vain, until a friend recommended a 
simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent relief 
from all trace of hair. I will send full par- 
ticulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
*o achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. Ali I ask is a 2-cent stamp for 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Main, 775-2. Mies r. mM. HASTINGS "Anee Manager. 


BO Brortieida Street, Boston. 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY cxtccaing its cptrctions trom tbe Atlantic sem board to 
he P; M 1 Training T $7 
ma 





the Pacific, Manua . $600, Traveling Com ions, $7, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $300, 

$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, 5 ry. $450, Music; Governesses. $500, Drawing, : 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D... Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE id mail. We prepare for 

tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in al! subjects for civil service 

garten, home study. 50.000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, WN. ¥. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENCY [232s i prezsrtion to ts 


of vacancies and tells that is something bat if 
you about them THA it is asked to recommend 
As 


t her and r 
you that is more, ours MECOMMENDS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


any cer- 
. kinder- 











An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF EW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 








LOST! $500,000 ANNUALLY BY NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS 


More than 5,000 receive $100 less salary than other employers are anxious to 
pay them. Send us this advertisement, five references and 25 cents postage 
for trial enrollment and we will secure you advancement, or tell you why. 


EDUCATORS EXCHANCE ‘Su iton mass” 
| The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER by THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
We are now in the midst of things, daily filling good positions in Colleges, State Normal 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. If you want personal service, write us. Sooo 
positions filled through this one office. 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager 
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reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
489-F, Custom House St., Providence, R. I. 


(Continued on Page 409) 
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GAMES AND FINGER PLAYS 


September Game 


LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


(Book rights reserved) 
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(Children in the seats take part in the dialogue, costumes can be had 
for the principal characters if desired.) 


Ding dong, ding dong, 

All the children troop along, 
Ding dong, ding, dong, 
Hear the School-bell’s song. 


Clock Dear me, is it really time for school to begin? 
am sorry for I shall have to keep time now every day. 
Oh dear, oh dear, I am not at all ready for 
The children will fill me with paper until 
I know they will. 


Waste Basket 
school to begin. 
my sides ache. 


Readers Oh dear, there goes the School Bell, he is ring- 
ing again, can’t somebody stop him ? 

Erasers Why does the School Bell ring? Is it really time 
for school to begin ? 

Chalk Oh dear, I am afraid the children will break me 
into little bits! 

Pencils That is not as bad as to be constantly chewed 
at one end. 

Ink I rather like school. I am always tipping over and 
spoiling something. I had fun the day I rolled down Sally’s 
apron! 

School Mouse As no one wants school to begin I will tell 
you what to do. 

All Listen to the School-room Mouse! 

Mouse Let us all go to sleep and forget it is September. 

Clock Really we are not sleepy after the long vacation. 
You will have to think of something else. 

Mouse Let us then go into the meadow and play, and take 
the School Bell with us. 

All Hurrah! we will take the School Bell with us. 

(Exit these children, re-enter M ouse, enter September) 

September I wonder why the School Bell does not ring? 
I miss the Clock and the Waste Basket, I must see what is 
the matter. 

Mouse I know what the trouble is. 

September Tell me about it, little Mouse. 

Mouse All the school-room articles are playing in the 
meadow. 

September Playing in the meadow! 

Mouse ‘They do not want school to begin. 

September Go and call them all. 

(They all troop in, stand in a row and the School Beil 
goes in and out between them, then they face each other stand- 

(Ccntinued on page 410) 





Marching Song 


1 We’re march-ing gai-ly in a ring, Withea-gerstep. withea-gersteps; We’remarch-ing gai-ly in a_ring, Andthis is what we 


sing: 2A hop, sa, sa; tra la, la, la; A hop sa, sa, tra la, la, la;? We're march-ing gai-ly in a ring, And this is what we sing! 

























DIRECTIONS 


Ring of girls, 3 in center to a ring of 16. 
' Girls i in large ring march round hand in hand. 
~ center’ 7 “hands in position. 

? All stop. Hands in position. Each girl in center stands in 
front of one in large ring. All begin with left foot, and hop from 
one foot to another with toes pointing cat. 

3 Girl in center links her right arm in the right arm of the 
girl in large ring, opposite whom she is standing, and so draws 
her into the center, going round with her there, while those left 
in the large ring join hands and dance round to the end. Those 
chosen are left in center, and game begins again. 


— Kate F. Bremner in “ A Book of Song Games” 
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NOTES 


GERMANY The well-known musician and 
pedagogue, Professor Jacques-Dalcroze of 
Geneva, has decided to leave the Swiss 
Conservatory and to found a new musico- 
rhythmic academy at Dresden. Thus 
an experiment will be made with a new 
system of education, a peculiar combina- 
tion of calisthenics and music. From 
very small beginnings Professor Dalcroze 
worked up his method of developing the 
sense for rhythm that is given to everybody 
by the mechanism of breathing into the 
ruling organism of body and soul. His 
first success was evident from the rapid 
progress his pupils made in music. He then 
showed that acquaintance with the rhythm 
best adapted to every movement of the body 
may help us wonderfully in gymnastics and 
mechanic arts. The strength of will is 
greatly improyed, too, by rhythmic exer- 
cises. At last the pupils show a power of 
self-restraint and mental ease that they 
appear to do automatically what for others 
necessitates a great amount of effort after 
such results the number of his pupils ad- 
vanced from 8 in 1905-6 to 359 in the 
last academic year. Nevertheless the pro- 
fessor came to the conclusion that Geneva 
and French Switzerland was not a fit soil 
for his aspirations, because he could not 
get support from the State, and parents 
hesitated to make musical and physical 
training the basis of their children’s educa- 
tion. Most of his pupils, especially the 
girls, hailed from Germany. By a course 
of lectures delivered to large audiences in 
Berlin and Dresden the professor got liberal 
offers from both places if he would start an 
academy of his own at these places. In 
the end he accepted the invitation from 
Dresden. Fifty children are inscribed for 
the elementary course. They will get in- 
structions in breathing economy, rhythmic 
gymnastics and in appreciating sounds to 
begin with. At the same time the pro- 
fessor will prepare young musicians either 
for their special profession or as teachers. 
Some of his former pupils are already 
engaged for American and German schools. 
Professor William James of Harvard Uni- 
versity is said to be one of the most 
enthusiastic admirers of the new system. 





“DIXON’S PENCILS AND COLORED 
CRAYONS FOR SCHOOL 
PURPOSES” 


The School Department of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, has recently 
issued a booklet which bears the title, 
“Dixon’s Pencils and Colored Crayons for 
School Purposes.” It contains several arti- 
cles written by prominent teachers of draw- 
ing, and is illustrated with color plates as 
well as reproductions of pencil sketches. 
Full and complete information is given con- 
cerning drawing pencils and crayons used for 
sketching and freehand drawing as well as 
for manual training and mechanical drawing. 

The little booklet tells why certain pen- 
cils are best adapted for certain purposes, 
and tells how they may be known and selected 
by any teacher who is not familiar with the 
way the pencils and crayons are catalogued. 

This little booklet should be in the hands 
of every teacher of drawing, and will be sent 
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B. F.CLARK 


THE GLAR 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE 


CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 


TEACHERS’ AGENCI 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


YEAR 


ES 


PEYTON 





BLO<C 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, ~ 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXGHANGE © 20'3iton se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


rn 











Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
_ All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive, personal recommendations. 
in demand. Registration fee $1.00. WRiTE US. 


8 JACKSON BOULEVARD - - - 


WE WANT TEACHERS 
1000 "5 =" 


teachers wanted in Rural and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the Central and Western States. 
WESTERN TEACHERS ACENCY ”,, Wendel! Murray, Mer. 


More positions to be filled than teachers. Highest salaries. Send for literature. Enroll now for 
Great Falis, Montana 





Competent teachers 


CHICAGO 








The Schermerhorn Teachers’ A Bency 
A superior agency for superior people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
° Y. 


CHARLES MULFORD, Proprietor . 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 
AGENCY 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ 
AN Agency that recommends. 


Home Office 
MADISON, WISCONSIN Eight years in the work. 
Western Branch Candidates have services of 
COLFAX, WASHINGTON | two agencies — East and West. 
Address either office 


Write for The ‘‘Parker’* Way Booklet. 























THE FiIsK THACHER S’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
405 Cooper Building, Denver. 
618 Peyton Building, Spokane. 


2A Park Street, Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


292 Swetland Bldg. Portland. 
2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 





h 9 Recommends college and nor- 
e€ r mal graduates, specialists and 
ee ra e€ac S gency other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED 


with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 2 wes 
thus in giving her experience with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates” in securing a free 
library for her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 36 page 
illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. It is sent free. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 
By MYRA KING 


Price, 50 cents 











Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems to me to be an admirable means 
to the end of forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game which one has played re- 
peatedly in his youth are not apt to slip away from him. Just so the habitual mistakes are by 
means of these games repeated and repeated in correct form so successfully in the heat and en- 
thusiasm of the game that the correct form will keep coming up as long as one lives. I know 
of no better way to impress these necessary lessons than this. 

E. C. Moore, Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 








without charge to all who are interested. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING C0., Boston-New York-Chicago-San Francisco 
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(Continued from page 408) 
ing in tur rows and Bell goes between them, then they hold up 
arms for him to pass through, September calls) 


School time, school time, 
Waken one and all! 
School time, school time, 
Hear September call! 


(They all waken, bow and lower arms, and hold the Bell 
as he tries to go through this time, all sing) 
Oh, hear the merry School Bell ring, 
We like to hear its song, 
The boys and girls must come to school, 
Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong. 
(The School Bell should wear a bell-shaped dress of tissue paper 
full from the neck, hiding the arms and should carry a tea bell.) 





The Tale of the Corn 


MAupDE M. GRant 
(A Finger Play) 
This is a field of waving corn, 
(Hands and arms outstretched over top of desk.) 
That the wind sways to and fro, 
(Elbows on desks, hands sway to and fro.) 
And this is the sickle that cuts the corn, 
(Right arm curved to form sickle.) 
When the Autumn breezes blow. 
This is a shock of the cornstalks tall, 
(Elbows on desks, hands meeting in a point.) 
Like Indian tents they stand, 
All over the field in even rows, 
Like the silent Indian band. 
This is the way thé corn is shelled. 
(Motion as if to shell corn. Rub left hand over the right.) 
And put into big bags so, 
(Motion as if filling bags.) 
Then off to the mill the corn is sent 
And ground into meal, you know. 
(Make “‘ fists”? and rub with a circular motion over the top 
vf the desks.) 
Here is a pan of bright corn meal, 
(Arms curved to form pan.) 
All ready for us to bake, 
So we’ll put in water, and salt and eggs, 
(Motion as if putting in these things.) 
And make a nice “‘ Johnny-cake!”’ 





Helpful Jack and Jill 


BERTHA E. BusH 
(An action play for a primary school) 


Let the children stand up beside their desks and recite the given line. 
At the close of the recitation they march forward; each two in opposite 
aisles take hold of hands and make believe swing a pail between them. 
They skip merrily up an imaginary hill. There they go through the 
motions of filling their pails at a pump, the boy pumping and the girl 
holding the pail; and then carry the water back very slowly and steadily, 
passing around the room and back to their own aisles and seats. During 
the skipping and carrying water the first four lines may be sung to the 
old tune of “ Jack and Jill.” 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 
They did not fall, but brought it all, 
A helpful son and daughter. 
Boys — 
We'll be like Jack! 
Girls 
We'll be like Jill! 
All 
We'll help our mothers with a will. 


(March forward in couples with hands joined performing the actions 
.ndicated above.) 
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THE GOLDEN APPLE TREE. 


The Golden Apples 


(Illustrations to be hektographed and colored) 


Once upon a time, long, long ago, there was in a certain 
country.a beautiful garden. 

Flowers of every color scented the air, and ripe fruit hung 
temptingly from the branches of the trees. But the most 
wonderful tree in the garden was that on which grew the 
golden apples — apples which glittered in the sunshine and 
dazzled the eyes of those who gazed upon them. 

This fruit was most precious, being a present from the 
beautiful Queen Juno to King Jupiter. He placed the golden 
apple tree in the garden which he made especially for it, and 
commandede three fair ladies to guard it carefully. 

At the gate, so that none might enter the garden, was a 
terrible dragon, who had one hundred heads. Jupiter thought 
that nobody would dare to pass this fearsome beast, yet there 
was one who did perform this feat — after a long journey and 
by overcoming tremendous obstacles. His name was Hercules 
and he was the strongest man who ever lived. He delighted 
to show his strength and daring, and by so doing hcped to 
obtain great honor. He killed a savage lion and a monster 
who had a great many heads. He caught a stag which ran 
more swiftly than any other; he fought successfully against 
the giants, and performed wonderful deeds. At last he set 
out to obtain the golden apples. 

Now, Hercules did not even know the country in which 
they grew. He asked the water-fairies: they did not know 
either, but advised him to ask Tereus, who lived among the 
rocks in the sea, and knew everything. He was not a nice 
acquaintance. Some of his tricks were disconcerting, for if he 
did not wish to answer a question he immediately changed 


(Continued on next page) 
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Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tions. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 
Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 





Mr. Field 








M 
Dept. 1569, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by maii to 
one student in each county and city in the U. S. 

Normal, Academic and Business Courses 


Alg. Chem. Physics Arith. Book-keeping 
Lit. Rhet. Phys. Geog. Geog. Shorthand 
Lat. Geom. Methods Gram. Penmanship 
Bot. Geol. Zool? Hist. Com. Law. 


50 other branches from which to select 
Cut out this ad. and mail with application for Free 
Tuition to 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 


LET ME READ 
YOUR CHARACTER 


Mind you geta really good reading. This based upon 
your handwriting. Will please you. Thousands say I 
am country’s best graphologist, but see for yourself. 
Write now (enclose 1oc). our 10¢ returned if not 
greuly pleased. 


Prof. G. R. BEAUCHAMP, 2583 8th Ave., New York 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ,,cat#!ozue mailed 


address. 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Dialogues, 
Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, Teachers’ Books, 
Question Books. Dictionaries. Reward, Honor, 
Merit, Credit, Drawing, Reading, Number. Motto, 
Alphabet, Stencil, Sewing, Busy Work, and Report 
Cards. Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, 
Beads, Tablets, Papers, Stars, Raffla, Flags, Peg 
Boards, Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, Charts 
Maps, Globes, Pencil Sharpeners, Etc. Address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., W. N,; ° 


'S PINS js 


AnD BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either stylewith anythreelettersand *‘ 
figures, one ortwocolorsofenamel, “aj 30% 
Sterling Silver, 250 each, $2.50 doz, 
Silver Plated. 100 each, $1.00 doz. Sena for free 
Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices Send idea for estimate. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., t.§50 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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AGENTS 
WANTED 


I want a live, 
energetic agent at 
each local teachers’ 
institute during the 


fall 


Liberal commission 


and winter. 


and chance for per- 
manent position to 
successful solicitors. 
JOSEPH SMITH 
18 E. 17th Street 
New York City 


himself into a fish. Knowing this, Hercules 
caught Tereus asleep and held him until 
he told all he knew. 

“Where are the golden apples?” asked 
Hercules. 

“Ah! they are in the far off country of 
India,” replied Tereus. 

“T wish to obtain them,’ said Hercules. 

“That you will never do,” replied Tereus. 
“The apples are guarded by three fair 
ladies; the garden by a terrible dragon.” 

“Nevertheless, I am determined to bring 
the golden apples back,” replied Hercules. 

He crossed the sea and came to India, 
where he wandered many days without 
finding the beautiful garden, where the 
golden apples grew. 

Then he came to a high mountain, on 
which poor Prometheus was tightly bound. 
As he lay, unable to move, a big bird, 
called a vulture, pecked his flesh, causing 
great agony. Hercules at once killed the 
bird, and freed the wretched Prometheus. 
The latter knew all about the apples, and 
was so graieful that he told Hercules the 
best way to obtain them. 

At last Hercules stood before the terrible 
dragon with one hundred heads, who 
guarded the gate of Jupiter’s beautiful 
garden. After a great struggle the dragon 
was. killed, and Hercules managed to ob- 
tain three of the apples of gold. 

But these were worth a fortune to him, 
and when he returned to his own country 
the people received him as a hero, and 
thought him worthy to be a king. 

— From In Nature’s Storyland 





NOTES 


— Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superintend- 
ent of the Chicago public school: system, has 
issued orders that when the school terms 
open every public school building in Chicago 
be flushed with fresh air three times each 
day, no matter what the condition of the 
weather. “I place health above educa- 
tion,” she said in explaining her order. 
“‘Weaklings cannot be expected to take their 
part in the struggle for success. I believe 
in starting children right. Give them a fair 
chance. Puny and diseased children never 
make good students. By having plenty of 
fresh air in our school buildings I believe 
we will do much toward checking tuber- 
culosis in the young.” 





AN ABSOLUTELY NEW WEBSTER 


Don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
the New International is a patched-up 
slightly added-to edition of an old book. 
The New International is absolutely and 
completely new. The “old” International 
served merely as a starting point. It was 
still supreme in its field. It had ccst a third 
of a million dollars but had grown old. To 
make the New International trained schclars 
have, for nearly ten years, labored over each 
line and each definition, eminent specialists 

*have toiled to produce the tersest accurate 
statements of facts in science and art. 
Guiding them has been the Webster tre- 
dition of Get the Best, whatever the cost. 
The cost has been enormous, an added 
expenditure of over $400,000.00. The 
result is. Webster's New International 
Dictionary, published by G. & C. Merriam 





Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Bad Blood 


Is responsible for most of the dis- 
eases and ailments that afflict hu- 
manity. To rid yourself of it take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Liquid, or tablets called Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
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Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade, 

Special courses in Pedagegy, . 
Primary Metheds and Kindergarten. We assist 
in securing positions. Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, rown, Cornell and leading 

Principal colleges. 250 catalog free. Write to-dey. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

171, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














MAKE MORE MONEY 


this Summer, taking orders for the 
wonderful Aladdin Mantle Lamp. 
Hundreds of agents average five sales 
to seven calls. Best people buy. The 
Aladdin burns ordinary kerosene(coal ) 
oll. Gives clear, soft, white light, more 
brilliant than city gas or electricity. 
Burns less oil than ordinary kerosene 
lamp. A money saver and abig money 
maker. Send your name to nearest 
branch office and find out how to get 
a lamp free. 
MANTLE LAMP CO. of AMERICA 
Dept. 488. Chicago, Ill. 

Portland, Oregon - Waterbury, Conn. - Winnipeg, 
Montreal, Canada 








WE ARE ICONOCLASTS because we are tearing 
down the COPYBOOK IDOL through which a 
nation of chirographic cripples has been developed. 
WE ARE CONSTRUCTIONISTS because we are 
TEACHING THOUSANDS of TEACHERS every 
year how to teach their pupils a style of pring which 
orces good posture and embraces LEGIBILITY, 
RAPIDITY, EASE AND ENDURANCE. 


THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS 
WRITING is a PROVED SUCCESS in the Public 
Schools of NEW YORK, BOSTON, and in hundreds 
of smaller cities in the East and Middle West. 


FREE NORMAL COURSES in MUSCULAR 
MOVEMENT WRITING are offered to teachers in 
schools in which the PALMER METHOD is 74-7 

10. 


completely. The price of this course to others is 
One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Methoc 
Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 
The A. N. PALMER CO. 
32H Union Square 
New York City 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Blackboard Stencils, Busy Work, Teachers’ 

Aids, Reed, Raffia, Yarns, Papers and a full 

line of Kindergarten and Crafts Materials. 
Send for our new catalogue. 


Garden City Educational Co. 
169 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














Maps are very latest, splendidly colored, cloth 


backed, size 40x s8inches. Set consists of E. H., 

W. H., N. A., S. A., U. S., Europe, Asia, Africa. 

Each map mounted on spring roller and contained in 

oak case. 

CATALOG SHOWING WHOLESALE PRICES OF SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE MAILED ON REQUEST 





E. W. A. ROWLES 
P 233-235 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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PICTURE STORIES 





ALICE E. ALLEN 


Going After the Cows 


Old Fan stopped short. Jerry flew straight over her head, 
over the 4==4F into the ae Daisy, the white {g*, sniffed 
at him. Clover, the red switched her > pd ran. 


Buttercup, the yellow (é”, er “Moo! Moo!” 





Jerry picked himself up. His head was still full of fairy 
stories. He wasn’t quite sure whether he was a prince in golden 


levigy”. He let down 
#5 went slowly down the long =~*~. 





i 
armor or a bare-foot going after the 


the Eos The 
Jerry rode behind. 

Halt way home, Jerry saw some funny little °,° 4 >* in 
the “8"". They were going toward the AS, They didn’t 
belong to Old Fan. They didn’t belong to Punch, the a AK. 
There were two kinds. One kind had been made by soft feet 
that had left pretty pit-pats behind them. The other kind 
looked a little like the fancy stitches Mother made. Jerry 
looked up the =o. He gave a long, low whistle. Then he 
climbed back on Old Fan. 

When he rode into the yard, he called, “O Mother, O 
Elsie, come quick!” 

Mother and Elsie ran to the fF. There were the cows 


going to the #mM... Next came Jerry on Old Fan. A little 
way behind panted Punch, the SAG. Back of him came Judy, 


the GFA. And back of her hopped Pete, the tame 73%. 
Mother and Elsie sat down on the “<==, and laughed. 

The yy" lowed. The (f neighed. The =-*& barked. 

The a purred. The *% called, “Caw! Caw!” 
“They’ve been all the way to the *#&: and back with 


me,” cried Jerry. “They’re just as good as real live fairies, 
aren’t they, Mother?” 
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NOTES 


— A school plant that locks its doors at 
three o’clock every afternoon, and does 
not open them from Friday afternoon till 
Monday morning, is in use not more than 
half of the wakiag hours of school children 
or school parents. And while it is sealed 
against all but the janitor, multitudes 
of people in its neighborhood are devolving 
into human shell-fish, because they have 
no inexpensive assembly hall in which to 
seek social self-improvement. The country 
is awakening to this discrepancy. The 
Russell Sage Foundation has a department 
on the wider use of the school plant. Cities 
all over the land are hatching plans for 
civic and social activities that may be con- 
ducted in these public buildings after regular 
hours. In Boston, social centers for parents 
were initiated as long ago as 1903. There 
are now thirty “‘ Parents’ Associations” meet- 
ing regularly about once a month in as many 
buildings where children recite through- 
out the day. The past year has been one 
of rapid expansion. And the lessons of the 
year have taken form in an elaborate plan 
by the Home and School Association on the 
‘Further Use of School Buildings.” 

— Elmer C. Adams 





AMERICAN PATRIOTISM 

The keynote to citizen-training is patriot- 
ism — love of country. There is nothing 
that can equal the American Flag in instill- 
ing into the hearts of our children that love- 
of-country spirit that makes ardent patriots 
of them. And this means the making of 
better citizens, better men and women, better 
fathers and mothers. 

The most inspiring sight in the world to 
American eyes is the American flag waving 
to the breeze. No matter where an Ameri- 
can sees it, he feels an uplift of enthusiasm 
and has that sense of exhaltation that is 
inspired by his characteristic love of, and 
devotion to, his country. This inherent 
trait of patriotism, which has been handed 
down to us by our Revolutionary fore- 
fathers, should be carefully nurtured and 
instilled into the hearts of Young America. 

To our public school teachers, the edu- 
cators of our young, is reserved, in the main, 
the privilege and pleasure of inculcating in 
our little ones, during their plastic, early 
years, a sentiment for our nation’s beautiful 
emblem that will go far towards developing 
those finer qualities of manhood and woman- 
hood that constitute the real aim of educa- 
tion. 

An American flag, with its potent agency 
for good, should be unfurled from the top 
of every schoolhouse. Indoors, in the 
school-room, above cll, it is a beautiful and 
impressive sight, and its educational teach- 
ings and stimulation are of incalculable 
value. 

Every school-teacher in the country can 
easily secure a beautiful American flag free 
if she will write to the Mail Order Flag 
Company at Anderson, Indiana, whose 
great aim is to see “Old Glory” on every 
schoolhouse and in every school-room in the 
country. The unusual offer made by those 
well-known makers appeals to every one 
interested in educational work. A letter 
Written to them to-day will bring full in- 
formation. 



















| A NECESSITY To EFFECTIVE SCHOOL WoRK 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


AN ABSOLUTELY NEW CREATION. 


WA A NEW WORD IS FOUND —igioo, monoplane 
a\ hefiee. , Jom cors its mean? ow pronoun ced ? 
e new wor ves the cor- 
rect final a answers. Over 400, Words and 
Phrases defined. 
SYNONYM IS NEEDED. The New Interna- 
tional suggests just the word seek. The 
fullest and most careful ent of syno- 


nymsin Eng 

\\ YOU LONG FOR AN ENCYCLOPEDIA for 
full information on a subject. The New 

ae\ International provides this also. 
\ CONVENIENCE MEANS TIME 
- b e new page arrangemen 
< will save many hours each term. A 
**8troke of Genius.’’ 






WRITE for Specimen Pages. If you are a teacher ask for 
booklet ** Use of the Dictionary.” FREE. 


emi G. & C. MERRIAM CO., PUBLISHERS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
al 








NEW CATALOG NOW READY 


If you are at all interested in pictures and sculpture, 
our new catalog will be valuable to you. We send it 
upon receipt of fifty cents, which amount is placed to 
your credit upon our books and deducted from your 
first order for goods amounting to $5.00 or more. 
This is a fair proposition to you and protects us. 


GENUINE ROYAL SEPIA BROWN PRINTS 

We have twenty-five splendid subjects ready fin- 
ished in a beautiful tone of brown, size 16 x 20, which 
we will ship in a tube prepaid to any part of the 
United States upon receipt of $1.09. If these pictures 
do not prove to be as rep-esented, they may be re- 
turned at our expense. Address 


NATIONAL ART SUPPLY CO. 


(Not Inc.) 


Cupid Meditating 


Alabaster Cast, Price, $1.25 228 Wabash Avenue = - 


Chicago, Ill. 
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228 Wabash Avenue 
Chica 


IF IN DOUBT with your entering classes 


RY 


FIRST WE 
GO TO SCHOOL 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH, Author of **In Mythland”’ 
The purpose of this unique and helpf :1 book is to assist the teacher of the first 


primary grade in initiating the boys and girls, who enter school for the first time, 
gradually into the routine of school work, and to this end, the author, Miss M. 
Helen Beckwith, brings to bear ali the wealth of her ingenious mind, her successful 
experience and her wid> reading and observation. Work and entertainment for the 
first half hour, recreation periods, and s2at work are planned, subjects broad enough 
for a month’s work are devised, as Home Life in September, Mother Nature in 
October, Preparation for Wint2r in November, and so on, till Last Days in June. 
The appendix adds suggestions for ten different occupations as c.tting, folding, 
weaving, clay, sticks, etc. 


Fully illustrated Cloth 12mo. Price, 50 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 East 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 717 Market Street 
go New York Boston San Francisco 














Editor’s 


Address Eptror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


In the Beginning 


At the beginning of every year we are confronted with 
a few slow and troublesome pupils, not abnormal enough 
to be classed with the mentally deficients, but still laggards 
in the class. The comfort of‘the whole year depends 
so largely on the way in which we deal with these children 
in the beginning that it pays to study them thoughtfully. 
If we are sure that their defects are not due to remediable 
physical causes, like defective vision or hearing, why not find 
out the one subject in which these children can, if not excel, 
at least do well? For there is almost sure to be such a sub- 
ject — drawing or manual training, or music, or perhaps ex- 
ceptional neatness in working, or an obliging disposition. 
Whatever it is, find it out, and then give that child plenty of 
work that will emphasize his good point, not his defect. Put 
him in keen competition with the other children in this one 
subject, that he may have the satisfaction of feeling himself 
their peer in this one respect at least. If his pride and 
ambition can be aroused in one particular, the fact will 
often act as a stimulus upon his other work. So long as 
you can keep him from falling into the habit of failing in 
everything, until he reaches an apathetic, don’t-care stage, 
his case is never hopeless. If he has reached this stage before 
he comes to us the case is indeed difficult, but fortunately 
most teachers have not this habit to combat. The dull child, 
as well as the bright and clever, is ours to start in the right 
way. 





For the Rural School 


Of late an attempt has been made on the part of certain 
normal schools to devote special attention to the problems of 
rural schools, problems that present special difficulties to 
the young teacher who has been trained with the single 
grade always in view. Of these schools, that at Macomb, 
Illinois, has been doing particularly successful work. ‘‘The 
first and immediate aim,’ says the circular describing this 
experiment,” was to take up a typical needy, inefficient country 
school and build it up through all obstacles to the greatest 
possible degree of efficiency for the community in which it 
was located. The second, and general aim was to further the 
cause of rural education throughout the state. The guiding 
motive throughout the undertaking has been that of actual 
possibility, to show just what might be done in any other 
country school of the state. To insure this condition two 
precautions were taken. In the first place, the school selected 
was a typical needy, neglected country school taken just as 
it was — and second, the teacher put in charge was an actual 
country teacher chosen from the rank and file of country 
teachers. Under these conditions and the agreement made 
with the normal school trustees, it is safe to say that what has 
been done here could be done anywhere.”’ 

All this is especially interesting to us because Mrs. Bern- 
storff, who has prepared the lessons in geography for beginners, 
has been a teacher in the Macomb school and therefore has 
had unusual opportunities for understanding the needs and 
conditions of rural school teachers, and the work that she 
outlines is not possible only in schools where extensive ap- 
paratus in the way of sand tables and so on is available. The 
successful country teacher is the one who knows how to make 
her immediate surroundings yield their utmost value in the 
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way of object lessons, and who can teach geography with 
the help of the corner grocery and the corn field, if stereopticon 
and classified specimens are lacking. Now, the student who 
has hitherto enjoyed the utmost in the way of books and 
apparatus often finds the transition to the bare country school 
extremely difficult and she it is whom we wish to help. How 
successful Macomb has been in this undertaking it may 
interest you to know. One who is familiar with the facts 
says: ‘‘While the school has not been going long it has 
accomplished certain things. The condition of the school 
buildings and grounds have been greatly changed. Two 
new out-buildings have been built; a concrete basement has 
been made under the school; a new furnace, new seats, clock, 
bookcase, kindergarten chairs, curtains, rugs, piano, etc., 
have been added. A neighborhood awakening and pride in 
both parents and children in the school as a local institution 
have sprung up. It has fired the ambition of quite a number 
of normal school students and some are already in rural schools 
working intelligently along these lines for rural school better-’ 
ment. Students have actually volunteered to teach in the 
country schools.” 





Be Ready 


There is one bit of advice more important than all others 
for the young teacher. It is “‘Know what to do next.” If 
you have any troublesome pupils it is while you are thinking 
of the next thing to do that you will lose your hold upon them. 
You may be perfectly familiar with all the subjects to be 
taught and have them well outlined in your mind, but unless 
you have carefully prepared the day’s work, with ample 
provision for all the spare moments that could possibly occur, 
you are certainly opening the way for trouble. Few teachers, 
even of experience, can take time to think out what they wish 
to do in the presence of their pupils without losing some of the 
children’s confidence, while nothing excites so much respect, 
particularly in the mind of a boy, as perfect readiness in 
turning from one subject to another and in meeting emergen- 
cies as they arise. Of course, the unexpected will sometimes 
occur, when a teacher can depend only on her quickness of 
wit, but most of the school-room happenings could have been 
foreseen and provided for by a little planning and foresight. 
Do not look for trouble, but be very sure how you will meet it, 
should it come, and at the same time plan such a full day’s 
work that there is not room for it. 





Occupation Work 


Teachers of Primary Epvucation will be interested in 
“A Year of Primary Occupation Work,”’ now being issued 
in book form by the Educational Publishing Company. It 
is published in three parts, the first of which is now ready, 
and the author is Miss Graves, whose aricles on the same 
subject will appear during the year in this magazine. These 
lessons are closely correlated w ith the more abundant material 
offered in the book. 

Teachers will find an abundance of seat work in this material, 
yet it should always be followed by freehand cutting and 
drawing of the unit, so that the child can be helped to express 
power that has been gained in fracing the form. It thus 
correlates with the drawing. 
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FOUR BOOKS 











Will Save You Many Weary Hours 





(Just Published) 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY 


OCCUPATION WORK 


FIRST TERM 
By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES 


Joint author of “‘A Year Book for Primary ‘Grades ”’ 








In this work the author has endeavored to carry on the 
spirit of the kindergarten in the daily curriculum, and bring 
the kindergarten and primary teacher into closer sympathy 
and intelligent co-operation. 

In the kindergarten the so-called “gifts” and ‘‘occupa- 
tion’’ work at the tables is entirely supervised by the teachers. 
In the primary the larger part of the work at the desks must 
be unsupervised while the teacher is taking the different divi- 
sions in class work. 

Systematic use of “‘gift’’ materials is of the utmost import- 
ance in the primary, and careful sequences should be worked 
out with each material to develop number, form, rhythm, 
balance, color harmonies and illustrative work. Such se- 
quences are given in the “‘seat work” sections of “A Year of 
Primary Occupation Work.” 

The book is fully illustrated with photographs of the 
finished work, charis, patterns and poster work. 


Price, 50 cents 


(Just Published) 


SEAT WORK AND 
SENSE TRAINING 


By CHRISTIANA S. MOUNT 





The problems of the teachers of ungraded schools are 
many, but the most difficult is to devise profitable and suit- 
able employment for the pupils during their leisure hours. 

The seat work must be interesting, full of purpose and 
attractive. It must test the child’s knowledge and skill 
in connection with his former lessons. If it results in a clearer 
perception of some past lesson, or added development of the 
faculties, it is good; if it only fills up time, it is useless. 

Sense training plays an important part in primary work. 
Pupils form their later concepts from their earlier percepts. 
These sense products become the foundation for the images 
of memory and imagination, so that by training the child’s 
senses we add materially to the clearness and strength of the 
thoughts and judgments which help him to become a more 
perfect product in after life. 

In ‘‘Seat Work and Sense Training,” the author has given 
to teachers material for one hundred days, including games, 
paper cutting and folding, drawing, and modelling. Many of 
the suggestive lessons are illustrated. 


Price, 50 cents 





LANGUAGE GAMES 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct Habits of Speech in 
Primary Grades 


By MYRA KING 





Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems 
to me to be an admirable means to the end of forming correct 
habits of speech. The words of a game which one has played 
repeatedly in his youth are not apt to slip away from him. 
Just so the habitual mistakes are by means of these games re- 
peated and repeated in correct form so successfully in the 
heat and enthusiasm of the game that the correct form will 
keep coming up as long as one lives. I know of no better 
way to impress these necessary lessons than this. 

E. C. Moore 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Ca’. 


Price, 50 cents 





BLACKBOARD READING 


BY MAUD MOORE 


Primary Supervisor of Schools, Canton, Ohio 





No one question has been asked oftener by teachers than: 
‘“‘How do you teach beginners to read?” 

This book deals definitely and explicitly with just this 
work, giving the sentences to be used, and exact directions 
as to how to proceed with each lesson. 

After reading directions and sentences not the slightest 
doubt as to what and how to do, remains in the mind of 
either experienced or inexperienced teachers. 

It is full of action and conversation work, which the chil- 
dren heartily enjoy and which promotes spontaneity and re- 
lieves of self-consciousness. It will be an invaluable aid to 
experienced and inexperienced first grade teachers alike. 


Price, 50 cents 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


717 Market Street 
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Who Stole the Bird’s Nest? 


(Continued from January) 











“Not I,” said the cow, “ moo-oo! 
Such a thing I’d never do. 
I gave you a wisp of hay, 
But I did not take your nest 
away: 
Not I,” said the cow, “moo-oo! 
Such a thing I’d never do.” 








“Bob-o-link! Bob-o-link! 
Now, what do you think? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum tree to-day?” 


“Not I,” said the dog, “bow- 
wow! 


I wouldn’t be so mean, I vow. 
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I gave some hairs the nest to 


make, 
But the nest I did not take. 


Not I,” said the dog, “bow- 


wow! 
I wouldn’t be so mean, I vow.’ 


“Coo-o0! Coo-o0! Coo-oo! 
Let me speak a word or two: 
Who stole that pretty nest, 
From little Yellow-Breast?” 


(Continued on page 418) 


’ 
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NOTES 
BANKS VERSUS CANDY 

Very bad for the candy trade in Kansas 
City is the thrift movement now in opera- 
tion among the school children of the city. 
Cashier Webb of the Missouri Savings As- 
sociation invited the children to deposit 
their pennies in his bank instead of spend- 
ing them for gum and confectionery. The 
idea was accepted with enthusiasm by the 
youngsters, and to increase their deposits 
they did odd jobs after school hours, such 
as cleaning yards and cellars, minding babies 
carrying papers, etc. The effect on the 
candy shops near the schools was disas- 
trous. From one school as many as eight 
hundred pennies are turned into the bank 
on a single day. More than eighty-three 
per cent of all the pupils in one school have 
bank books and their deposits amount to a 
total of $1600. This is looked upon as a 
very good thing for the boys and girls and 
it operates for others than Kansas children. 
The schools savings system is in 1168 schools 
in 118 cities in different States, and has 
brought into the banks deposits amounting 
to $5,051,644.60, of which $870,696.01 was 
still due to its depositors on January 1, 
IQIO. 
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FURNISHED WITH JOHNSON’S WIN- 
DOW SHADE “ADJUSTERS” 


That Johnson’s Window Shade “Ad- 
justers”’ are in much demand, is best shown 
by the number of important buildings using 
them. 








State Nermal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Van Ryn & De Gelleke, Architects, Milwaukee. 


“IT am pleased to say that the Milwaukee State 
Normal School is equipped with the Johnson Window 


Shade Adjuster. I have only good words to say for the 
reliability of your Adjuster. Your Adjusters are also 
used in several other State and City Schools in 
Wisconsin. Very truly yours, Chas. McKenney, Pres. 

School buildings, hospitals, etc., find them 
invaluable, because nothing is so essential 
to the welfare of school children, teachers 
and patients as good light and ventilation, 
and that is just what Johnson’s Window 
Shade “Adjuster” stands for. Many let- 
ters from leading architects and eye special- 
ists could here be given to show just what 
proper ventilation means. 

Annie M. Larkins, Superintendent for the 
Ephephata School for the Deaf at Chicago, 
says in a recent letter: “I take pleasure in 
Stating that your “adjusters” have proved 
entirely satisfactory. We find them far 
superior to blinds.” 

Our interested readers will find it to their 
interest to test thes. “adjusters,”’ as we can 
assure you that they will please the most 
critical. 

These “adjusters” are being adopted for 
a great many excellent buildings through- 
out the country. An _ illustrated booklet 
and full instructions has just been issued 
and will be mailed to any interested party 
addressing R. R. Johnson, 161 Randolph 


If you have any trouble with your new class 
in Reading ask your Superintendent to get 
you the 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN 
SERIES 


It is a commonplace to-day that children are interested in action above all else. 
They are adepts at imitation and they are constantly in search of opportunities to 
indulge their passion for play and fun. It is a happy idea to have a series of read- 
ers based on these great fundamental interests — Action, Imitation, and Fun. 

This is what Mara L, Pratt (now Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick) has recentiy done in a 
series published by the Educational Publis!:ing Company. 

There ar atleast ten sclumes i1 the se ies, and ea h volume works out one or more 
of the Classic myths, fables, or Mother Goose tales. 

Young Readers —in the second or ¢ ird school year —are delighted with the 
treatment of the stories, which are presented according to latest psychological thought 
regarding method in the teaching of reading. 

One of the strongest points in favor of these books is that they appeal to the child’s 
sense of humor. Most books neglect this sense entirely, which is nothing less than a 
misfortune. 

Happily we are growing away jrom the notion that we must present to children 
only that which attempts to teach them to be “ good” or ‘gentle’ or “kind” or “obe- 
ent.” The writer ventures the opinion that one can influence a child for good more 
readily by making him laugh over good, wholesome fun than by preaching at him in a 
dull, moralizing way. 





M. V. O°SHEA 
Department of Education, University of Wisconsin 





A Carefully Craded Series of 
Story Primers and First Reader Story Books 
Welcomed Everywhere 


Primers 
I The Little People’s Sound Primer 
II The Little Red Hen 
III The Three Pigs 
IV The Three Bears 














Advanced Primers 


1 Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 
II_ Little Red Riding Hood 
III Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


First Readers 


I Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 


II Jack the Giant Killer 
III Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom Thumb 


IV Jack and the Beanstalk— Diamonds and Toads 


Fully Illustrated Cloth 


Price, 30 cents each 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Street, Chicago, IIl. 


5° Bromfield Street 18 East 17th Street 228 Wabash Avenue 717 Market Street 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Who Stole the Bird’s Nest? 


(Continued from page 416) 








“Not I,” said the sheep; “oh, 
no, 
I would not treat a poor bird 
SO; 
I gave wool the nest to line, 
But the nest was none of 
mine. 
Baa! Baa!” said the sheep; 
“oh, no; 
I wouldn’t treat a poor bird 


“Caw! Caw!” cried the crow, 
“T should like to know 

What thief took away 

A bird’s nest to-day.” 
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“Cluck! Cluck!” said the hen. 
“Don’t ask me again; 
Why, I haven’t a chick 
Would do such a trick. 
We all gave her a feather, 
And she wove them together. 
I'd scorn to intrude 


On her and her brood. 
Cluck! Cluck!” said the hen, 


“Don’t ask me again.” 


— $< 


ZN 


“Chirr-a-whirr! Chirr-a-whirr! 
All the birds make a stir. 
Let us find out his name, 
And all cry, ‘For shame!’” 


“TI would not rob a bird!” 
Said little Mary Green, 
“T think J never heard 
- Of anything so mean!” 


(To be continued) 
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A GOOD START 


At the Opening of School 


1910 


Will Make the Future Journey Easy 


No trouble will be found in interesting children if you select the right 
assistants. Small booklets have a peculiar charm for Little People. They 
seem to appeal to the child mind as no large book ever can. 

Try these Favorite Children’s Classics ONCE, and you will never 
afterwards be without a supply. 


First Grade 


No. 2. Atsop’s FABLES. 


Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The ‘Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. Atsop’s FABLEs. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated, 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
FLOWER FRIENDS. I, 


Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 


No. 7. LitrLe Rep Ripinc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form, Illustrated, large type. 

No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 

No. 76. Birp FRIENDS. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations, 
No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 

Being the story of the anes poems English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 

No. 185. ROBINSON CrusoE. Part I. 

In simple form for second children. The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 
No. 186. Rosinson Crusok, Part II. 

No. 187. RoBinsON Crusok, Part III. 
No, 188. Ropinson Crusog. Part IV, 


No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 

The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 

Emerson, Bryant. 


No. 77. 


Large, clear type. 


Third Grade 


No. 1. Grimm’s Farry TA.gs. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 9. THe Srory or BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 , suitable to the under- 
Standing of thied grade children, Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


‘No. 25. Srory oF CoLumMBus 





PUTNAM, 

PENN, 
WASHINGTON, 
FRANKLIN. 
WEBSTER. 
LINCOLN. 

LowELL. 
TENNYSON. 
WHITTIER, 
CoopER. 

FULTON. 

Exit WHITNEY. 
EDISON, 
HAWTHORNE, 

S. F. B. Morse, 
Louisa M. ALCorTT. 
JAMEs WATT. 
STEPHENSON. 
POCAHONTAS. ° 
Cyrus W. FIELD. 


92. 
81. 


No. 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pri 


mary Education. , 


No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 


No. 46. STORY OF THE BosTON TEA Party. 

Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
tains words and music of two songs, “‘ Revolutionary 
Tea” and “‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.’’ 


No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 

A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E, Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No. 69. Puss In Boots. 

Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 
No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 

Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


II. 


British driven from Boston. 


No. 101. StTorIES OF REVOLUTION. III. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 


No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


No. 96. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. 
Same as above. 


** There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade 


No. 22. THE GoLpEen Tovucs. 


Fae cg bg Amand gy poms 
not iliar with the “Wonder Book,” we w say ‘ : 
readable for Brown’s Rab and His Friends 


the stories are the classic myths made 
children. 
No. 82. Story oF HOLMEs. = 


No. 83. Story or La SALLE. 
No. 89. LONGFELLOW.. 





De Soro. 
MARQUETTE. 
Boone. 


99. PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 
The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River. 


No. 100. FREMONT AND Kit CARSON. 


No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 

Containing the following selections from 
low’s writings: The Village Blacksmith. The Old C 
o1 the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The O 
Winiow, The Day is Done, Rain in Summer, c 
Reaper and the Flowers. Afternoon in February, The 
Rainy Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 


No. 193. JOAN OF Arc. 


go. 
gl. 
98. 


el- 
k 


Each number contains 32 pages of 
Choice Illustrated Literature, bound 
in strong manila covers. 

Price, 60 cents per dozen. 
copies, 7 cents. 


Single 





CONTINUOUS 
READERS 


gj GULLIVER'S |p 


TRAVELS 


> it 
LITTLE PEOPLE OF 
LILLIVUT 


gZ 





GRADES III. and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Little People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY : 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E, 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE TEACHERS’ 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 


A Manual for Primary Teachers 


The story rewritten, modernized and 
adapted, with additional incidents for 
use in the later Primary. Grades as 
a center and material for Oral and 
Written Language, Nature Study, 
Social and Industrial History, Ethics, 
Drawing and the Manual Arts. 


The adaptation, with additional inci- 
dents, introduction and _ suggestive 
treatments of the text 


By SAMUEL B. ALLISON, Ph.D. 
Principal of the Walsh School, Chicago, III. 


By mail, 50 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisco 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 





Secure a Free School Library 


Hawthorne Certificate Method 

















them. 























300 AND MORE VOLUMES of our publication, covering ALL GRADES and ALL SUBJECTS 
ARRANGED IN EIGHT SPECIAL LIBRARIES, SELLING AT 


150 vols. 


$5, $10, $15, $20, $25, $35, and $50, and sent 
Prepaid to any address 
These have proved Pre-eminently Popular Selections 


Choice is given of our unequalled range of publications, classi- 
fied thus: 


51 
46 
35 
10 


“ 


“ 


“ 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and Territories acknowledge ~ 
their indebtedness to this’method for easily and speedily founding or enlarging 


A POSTAL CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, 
bring you FREE, 100 or more Certificates, and full information, with Library 
Lists and Complete Catalog. 


in Literature. 


“ 


“ec 


“cc 
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History and Biography.. - 
Nature Study. 

Geography and Side Lights, 
Morals, Health, etc. 


SAN FRANCISCO 














